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TO ONE WHOSE VOICE IS STILLED 
AND WHOSE HAND IS VANISHED, 
BUT WHO THROUGH MANY YEARS 
WAS THE FAITHFUL SHARER ALIKE 
OF MY SWEETEST JOYS AND BIT- 
TEREST GRIEFS, THE MOTHER OF 
MY CHILDREN, AND WHO WILL EVER 
ABIDE IN SACRED AND FADELESS 
MEMORY, THIS LITTLE VOLUME 
Is AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED. 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


THE purpose of this little book is to 
present within brief compass, and in the 
light of present knowledge, the salient 
features of a great life. No claim is here 
made to exhaustive treatment. A life so 
masterful, so fruitful in achievement, and 
so morally inspiring as was that of Francis 
Asbury cannot be adequately treated in 
a small volume. If, however, this work 
shall awaken in any considerable number 
of minds a tithe of the interest which its 
preparation has quickened in the mind of 
the author, its publication will be..amply 
justified. 

So far as I know, there is very little 
recently discovered material which in 
interest would contribute much to a new 
work on Asbury. For my facts I have 
relied mostly upon well-known sources. 
The Journals, Stevens’s and Hurst’s His- 
tories, Strickland’s and Larrabee’s Lives, 
with other minor sketches, McClintock 
and Strong’s Cyclopedia, and several pub- 
lications setting forth the more recent life 
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of the Church—these have furnished the 
data which I have chiefly employed. 

This work has been written largely in 
hours snatched from the pressure of busy 
engagements, written in a little aside den in 
the Book Concern, in which I occasionally 
find rest and brief opportunity for quiet 
thought by making it, from time to time, 
a momentary retreat from the.taxing duties 
and incessant interviews which largely 
characterize the general office of the Pub- 
lishing Agents. GeorcE P. MaAIns. 

New York, May 1, 1909, 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Journal of John Wesley is admitted 
to be not only the record of almost un- 
paralleled apostolic labors, but the best 
picture of the social, political, and religious 
conditions of England in the eighteenth 
century. Anyone who would write fully 
and accurately the history of England for 
that period must make use of his observa- 
tions and of his descriptions as made and 
given by the slow methods of the horse, 
the carriage, and the stagecoach of his day. 

His son in the gospel, Francis Asbury, 
has done for America what John Wesley 
did for England. Chiefly on horseback he 
traveled for forty-five years the Coast 
States as Wesley’s assistant and as bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, pene- 
trating the territory of the central South 
and furnishing material for the historian 
scarcely less valuable than that furnished 
by his great exemplar. He lived with the 
richest and poorest of the Colonists, He 
remained, though a loyal Englishman, with 
his flock during the eight years of the 
Revolution; neither hiding nor obtruding 
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himself, but waiting to see the will of God 
while nearly all his English-born co- 
workers went to England or to the Prov- 
inces. Married only to the Church, his 
life was as full of labor, danger, and Chris- 
tian sacrifice of every sort as the life of 
anyone who has wrotight for Christ since 
the days of Paul. 

In animated and picturesque style Dr. 
Mains has in this little book painted in 
miniature, but in accurate likeness, the 
spirit and character of a strong, devoted, 
and unselfish man of God who was never 
daunted by swollen rivers, deepest mud, 
great storms, or rowdy hearers. On, ever 
on, planting churches, sending out pastors, 
sharing all he had with his preachers, he 
came to threescore years and ten with a 
wasted body which could no longer obey 
his masterful will. Dying in holy peace, his 
sons in the gospel revere him as they revere 
Wesley, believing that in no age has God 
given to his Church two purer, nobler, or 
more successful workmen and leaders. 

To those who cannot give time to the 
larger volumes which contain the story of 
his life, this lesser book will be a blessing. 

D. A. GoopsELL. 

New York, May 1, 1909. 


CHAPTER I 
ASBURY A PROVIDENTIAL MAN 


History is marked by epochs, epochs 
which rise in stately succession all along 
its far planes. The planes are low and 
shadowed, characterized by movements so 
obscure as hardly to arrest the attention of 
the historian. The epochs rise like moun- 
tain ranges, their summits made luminous 
by the light of upper worlds. The epoch 
stands for some real change or advance in 
the developments of the race. Its most dis- 
tinguishing mark is the presence of some 
dominating man. Providence has always in 
training for a great movement the supreme 
man. 

Abraham, standing in the-world’s historic 
morning, founding a new moral dynasty, 
writing an imperishable name for himself 
as the “friend of God”; Moses, rising above 
his age peerless as statesman, emancipator, 
lawgiver ; Paul, in moral girth and achieve- 
ment the most kingly of men; Luther, like 
an armed Jove, shattering hoary errors with 
the thunderbolts of truth; Wesley, with 
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apostolic and resistless zeal, summoning the 
English-speaking world to a new spiritual 
life—these, in the moral realm, are but 
examples of men whom’ God from age to 
age prepares and ordains to lead the great 
advances of mankind. Such men are the 
shapers of history. The race is absolutely 
dependent upon their leadership for all its 
real up-movements. Israel as a nation has 
played a great role in the world’s drama, 
but Israel in Egypt and in the wilderness 
would have been a helpless and hopeless 
mob had it not been for the inspired and 
statesmanlike leadership of Moses. So 
there has been in no realm, either material, 
social, intellectual, or moral, any marked 
advance which has not been led by some 
kingly and sufficient man. . 

In the history of America the name of 
Francis Asbury can never be dissociated 
from the very highest rank of moral leader- 
ship. In the plan of God a great and fruit- 
ful continent had been reserved from human 
vision for these later ages. In the soil of 
this continent, for the opportunity of new 
ideals and for the raising of a new hu- 
manity, there was to be planted the sifted 
seed of the historic civilizations. The 
prophet has not yet lived into whose vision 
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there has fully come the divine significance 
of America. But America, whatever else 
it may mean, whatever of moral wreckage 
or destruction may characterize some prodi- 
gal sections of its life, can mean nothing 
less than a supreme opportunity through 
which God purposes to work out some of 
the momentous destinies of mankind. The 
civilization to occupy this land would be 
enriched by every source of material 
wealth, armed with every appliance of 
invention, equipped with every resource of 
science. It would be a civilization beset 
with every temptation arising from the 
most opulent materialism and luxury, a 
civilization whose best possibilities would 
be fearfully exposed to the fascinating 
thrall of an evil world. It would hence be 
of greatest moment that its foundations 
should be laid in righteousness. The plant- 
ing of the new Republic meant a cleavage 
with all the past, a new migration of 
citizenship and of morals for mankind. 
The ideals and the conscience under which 
this new nation should begin its career 
would carry in themselves potentially 
momentous destinies of the future. Amer- 
ica, still an unsurveyed wilderness, and 
with only a thin line of population upon 
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its eastward coast, was even then the 
strategical and critical moral vantage 
ground of the ages. .-Here was God’s 
chosen opportunity for a new dispensation 
for mankind. He must have some of his 
own elect and ordained leaders for the new 
age. 

As a maker of the new nation Washing- 
ton was raised up, as surely a man of 
Providence as was Abraham or Moses. In 
him appeared a type of statesmanship in 
marked contrast to any on the thrones or 
in the courts of the Old World. Napoleon, 
the junior of Washington, but a contem- 
porary figure, dazzled and awed the states 
of Europe by his brilliant military and 
diplomatic genius. But Napoleon was 
dominated from first to last by a relent- 
less and cold-blooded selfishness. His 
largest ambition was intensely personal. 
He scrupled not to sacrifice armies and 
nations to his insatiate greed. Washing- 
ton, upon the other hand, was of the lofty 
type of the Hebrew prophet, patriotic, un- 
selfish, humane, giving fully his talent and 
life for the good of the nation of which he 
was so conspicuous a founder. The 
century which has intervened since his 
death has only served continuously to 
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glorify his example and memory. Through 
all time to come he will hold an undying 
place in the affection and gratitude of 
mankind. 

But if Washington was a man of Provi- 
dence for this New-World era, Francis 
Asbury was not less such. He was or- 
dained to be the peerless apostle in organ- 
izing and leading the movements of a great 
spiritual empire in the new nation. The 
spiritual organism of which he was a chief 
builder was not only in itself a supreme 
need, but it was destined to permeate an 
entire national life with purifying, enrich- 
ing and exalting ideals. It was destined 
to lay hold of the heart and life of multi- 
tudes who should enter into the citizenship 
of the Republic, and to insoul them with 
principles and convictions, the fruitage of 
which must manifest itself in a high type 
of national life. It was a movement which, 
like a mighty river, however apparently 
insignificant its source, was destined to 
widen and deepen, and to go on with ever- 
increasing volume, pouring its exhaustless 
values into every moral movement of the 
world. Asbury did a work which was 
absolutely essential to the permanent and 
final worth of the cause to which Washing- 
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ton gave his life. Without the moral 
foundations laid by Asbury and his co- 
workers the Republic would have started 
upon its career fatally defective in the 
elements which contribute to enduring 
national life. Credit, large credit, is due 
to many other moral workers who wrought 
stalwartly in this early field, but Francis 
Asbury, in his lifelong singleness of pur- 
pose, in his untiring diligence, in his heroic 
patience under appalling difficulties, in his 
practical statesmanship, in his seer-like 
grasp of the future, in a piety that burned 
with undying flame, in achieved results of 
his ministry, is easily peerless among his 
fellows. If in any sense it is fitting to 
speak of Washington as the “Father of 
his Country,” it is equally fitting to desig- 
nate Asbury as the Chief Apostle of 
American Christianity. The one was not 
more certainly the man of an epoch, a 
leader chosen of Providence, than was the 
other. 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY YEARS 


Francis Aspury was born in Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, territorially in the 
heart of England, August 20, 1745. The 
England into which he was born was spir- 
itually at its lowest ebb. The literary 
standards of the age had been largely set 
_ by such writers as Swift, Pope, Congreve, 
Smollett, Fielding, and Dryden. The writ- 
ings of these authors, abounding in ribald 
and prurient burlesque and licentious color- 
ing, were the parlor-table books of the 
time. Notions of deism and of blankest 
infidelity had been sown widecast among 
the people by the most powerful writers, 
such as Hobbes, Collins, Shaftesbury, Bo- 
lingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon. The theater, 
popularly patronized, was unspeakably cor- 
rupt. The clergy, for the most part, were 
unlearned, remiss in their high duties, 
many of them unexemplary in their lives, 
and as a rule were utterly wanting in the 
qualities of spiritual leadership. The 
Church for which they stood was a subject 
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for popular raillery, and its teachers were 
ridiculed without reserve. Bishop Butler 
mournfully says: “It has come to be taken 
for granted that Christianity is no longer 
a subject of inquiry; but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious. And 
accordingly it is treated as if, in the present 
age, this were an agreed point among all 
persons of discernment, and nothing re- 
mains but to set it up as a principal sub- 
ject for mirth and ridicule.” 

This general condition of mind in 
England was largely reinforced by the in- 
tellectual atmosphere which prevailed 
across the channel, in France. Here a 
campaign had been inaugurated by such 
leaders as Voltaire and Rousseau for 
obliterating root and branch all Christian 
truth from French thought. France was 
at last to reap the ripe harvest of this 
dreadful sowing in the ruin of throne and 
altar and domestic sanctities wrought in 
the cyclonic destructions of the Revolution. 

It was true, however, as in the days of 
Elijah, that a loyal seed remained in Israel. 
There were in this generally unspiritual 
age many elect souls who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal; many homes among the 
people on whose altars the flames of a 
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pure devotion had never been permitted to 
die. Into such a home Francis Asbury 
was born. His parents were humble but 
pious people who so impressively trained 
him in things spiritual as to prepare him 
early for a definite and clear religious 
life. 

He was at this time an only child, a 
much loved daughter having previously 
. died. His parents sought to give him the 
advantages of an education, but his “churl” 
of a schoolmaster by his severity filled him 
with “such horrible dread that with me 
[him] anything was preferable to going 
to school.” He was, however, a constant 
reader, thoughtfully studious, and the per- 
sistence of this habit brought to him in 
his mature life a richly stored mind. His 
moral quality from earliest life is evinced 
by the fact that he never “dared an oath 
or hazarded a lie.” He was uniformly free 
from the vices which too frequently char- 
acterized youthful life, thus giving testi- 
mony to the value of a moral youth-time 
as a preparation for a useful manhood. 
He was early apprenticed to a trade at 
which he worked for about six and one 
half years, living in the meantime in a 
family of wealth where he was treated 
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“more like a son or an equal than an 
apprentice.” 

He came early under the influence of 
prominent preachers among the “Calvinis- 
tic Methodists.” At this time the Armin- 
ian or Wesleyan Methodists were “every- 
where spoken against.” Asbury first heard 
the preachers of this persecuted faith in the 
neighboring village of Wednesbury. But 
everything he saw of these preachers im- 
pressed and captivated him—their devotion, 
their singing, their extemporaneous prayer, 
their assurance and confidence in matters 
of religious experience. It was under the 
stimulus of such testimony that he himself 
came into a clear experience of pardon 
and justification before he was fourteen 
years of age. When he was about seven- 
teen he began to hold public meetings, at 
eighteen he began to preach, and at twenty- 
one gave himself fully to the itinerant work 
as a supply, though he had not yet joined 
the Annual Conference. 

Asbury in these years of his English 
itinerancy was being trained in a school 
which was to prepare him to endure as a 
good soldier the hardships which awaited 
him in the wide field of his difficult and 
lifelong mission in America. He learned 
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in these early years bravely to face and to 
encounter persecution against his work. 
The general irreligious condition of Eng- 
land, which has been noted, engendered 
the spirit which easily invoked a mob-like 
opposition to the work which it was the 
mission of the Wesleyan evangelists to 
promote. The very communities in which 
Asbury did much of his early preaching 
were the scenes of some of the fiercest 
mobs that Wesley ever was called upon to 
face. At Wednesbury, the town where 
Asbury first heard Wesleyan preaching, 
Wesley was pursued and surrounded by a 
mob that seemed madly bent upon his de- 
struction. To his appeal to be heard they 
cried out, “No, no! knock his brains out! 
Down with him! Kill him at once!” In 
this tumult he was borne on and shuffled 
about for fully four hours, but he was 
brought safely through at last with little 
harm, “having,” as he records, “lost only 
one flap of my waistcoat, and a little skin 
from one of my hands.” 

Asbury, in his own early preaching, en- 
countered in more or less measure this 
same brutal spirit of persecution; but as. 
a true soldier of Providence, like one con- 
sciously born to a great mission, he shrank: 
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before no obstacle. His undaunted spirit 
urged him face forward on every path of 
duty, however beset with difficulties. 

After having traveled about five years in 
regular appointments, Asbury, at the Con- 
ference of 1771, held at Bristol, at the age 
of twenty-six years—the same age as 
Napoleon when he started upon his Italian 
campaign—responded to Mr. Wesley’s call 
for more workers for America. The years 
had brought him much of discipline, 
thoughfulness, and practical wisdom. He 
had been previously deeply impressed that 
America was to be his destined field of 
labor. Wesley did not fail to perceive his 
fitness for this work, great in its possibil- 
ities, and so accepted him gladly. 

After receiving his appointment he went 
to his home to acquaint his parents with 
his “great undertaking.” “Though it was 
grievous to flesh and blood, they consented 
to let me go. My mother is one of the 
tenderest parents in the world; but I be- 
lieve she was blessed in the present instance 
with divine assistance to part with me.” 
After visiting friends in his former cir- 
cuit, enjoying seasons of much “life and 
power” among them, he finally went to 
Bristol to embark. It is of interest to note 
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that when he arrived there he was without 
a penny for expenses. “Yet,” he writes, 
“the Lord soon opened the hearts of 
friends, who supplied me with clothes and 
ten pounds; thus I found by experience 
that he will provide for those who trust in 
him.” Equipped with two blankets as his 
only bed, and sleeping on hard boards, he 
preached frequently to the sailors on the 
voyage, giving himself to deep heart-search- 
ing, and spending his leisure time “in 
prayer, retirement, and reading.” Surely 
a man of such heroic, intense, and holy 
consecration will not be lost on the sea nor 
in the wilderness; his voice will be heard 
as that of God’s prophet in the new land 
whither he journeys. 


CHAPTER III 
EARLY AMERICAN EXPERIENCES 


Aspury atrived-in Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 27,.1771, after a voyage of fifty-three 
days. On the evening of the same day, 
he tells us, his host, Mr. Francis Harris, 
“brought us to a large church, where we 
met with a considerable congregation.” It 
is of interest to note that this church is 
the one long known as “Saint George’s 
Church,” built originally by a Dutch Re- 
formed society, and afterward purchased 
for Methodist worship at less than one 
third of its original cost. It has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest church build- 
ing occupied by Methodists in the United 
States. 

After remaining for a few days in Phil- 
adelphia, Asbury proceeded on his way to 
New York, preaching at various points en 
route. In New York he met with a hospi- 
table reception from Richard Boardman 
and the members of the society. He 
preached his first sermon here November 
13 to “a large congregation,” and with 
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“some degree of freedom” in his own mind. 
He remained in New York until the last 
of February, making frequent preaching 
excursions to various towns in Westchester 
County, as far out as Mamaroneck and 
Rye. From the first introduction to his 
American work, he lost no opportunity, in 
season and out of season, and in all avail- 
able places, for preaching the gospel of his 
Master. He “determined to consecrate his 
all to God, body, soul, time, and talents,” 
and his constant prayer was, “May God 
help me to be faithful!” ese? 

In this first visit to New York, Asbury 
puts himself on record as opposed to 
preachers remaining too long in one place, 
‘as also against their being content to con- 
fine their work to the cities. These ques- 
tions were to require his most careful at- 
tention, and to tax to the uttermost his 
administrative skill throughout his long 
subsequent episcopal career. In these early 
days of his ministry evidences are not 
wanting of his courageous character as a 
disciplinarian. He insisted upon a strict 
observance of the “rules of the Society.” 
This purpose involved him in not a little 
difficulty during his second visit to New 
York. A fact which always greatly rein- 
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forced his authority as a disciplinarian - 
was his own absolute and uniform loyalty, 
to those laws to which he required obedi- 
ence in others. Even the most critical 
and hostile observer could never accuse 
Asbury with being actuated by a spirit of 
self-ease. In an example of heroic, tireless, 
and self-denying activities he was always 
and everywhere a leader to his brethren. 
He never required sacrifice or obedience 
from others which he did not doubly render 
in his own conduct;>- 

During ius first year in America he made 
two journeys from Philadelphia to New 
York, and the regions intervening between 
and widely around these two cities formed 
the circuit of his most unremitting activ- 
ities within these months. Late in this year 
he received a letter from Mr. Wesley ap- 
pointing him as his (Wesley’s) assistant 
for the American work, and in this same 
letter Wesley enjoined him to give “strict 
attention to discipline.” Methodism, from 
its beginning, was essentially military in 
its organization, and Wesley, already a- 
veteran commander, was keenly alive to 
the importance of discipline in this army 
if the integrity and esprit de corps of the 
organization were to be maintained. 
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The years that follow, until the active 
operations of the Revolutionary War, are 
marked by the same incessant activities 
which characterized the beginnings of As- 
bury’s work in America. In one year of 
this period he doubled the membership of 
his circuit, built five chapels, and opened 

sO many new appointments that when he 
left four circuits were created from the 
same territory requiring the services of 
eight preachers. His personal circuit within 
these years extended from eastern New 
York to Virginia, embracing all of New 
Jersey, Delaware, and a large part of Mary- 
land. Over all this territory he moved like 
a flying evangel, preaching, visiting the sick 
and prisoners, planting and organizing new 
_work, and everywhere inspiring the work- 
ers by his own heroic example. 

He did not escape serious criticism and 
opposition from some of the subordinate 
workers. His own pace was too strenuous, 
his ideals too exacting, and his zeal too tire- 
less for men less consecrated and less wide- 
visioned than himself. Complaints reached 
Wesley in England which probably im- 
pressed him that possibly a wiser and more 
controlling mind was needed for the Ameri- 
can work. Accordingly, in 1773, Thomas 
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Rankin was appointed by Wesley with the 
rank of general assistant over all the Amer- 
ican work. It does not appear that in this 
action Wesley intended to ‘displace Asbury, 
but his thought seemed to be that Rankin 
would bring to the work a wisdom and expe- 
rience which would-more largely conserve 
the general efficiency and harmony of the 
American work. Unfortunately, Rankin 
did not show great adaptation to the 
American character. He was a man of 
undoubte@ ability, piety, and consecration, 
and. at times a powerful preacher. He was 
a rigorous disciplinarian, and is to be- 
credited with a conscientious discharge of 
duty as he understood it. He was, how- 
ever, a man of stubborn prejudices, 
thoroughly pro-British in his sympathies, 
and he quite naturally failed to enter into 
an adaptive working sympathy with Amer- 
ican ideas and conditions. Most unfortu- 
nate of all, he failed personally to appre- 
ciate the true value of Asbury. He was 
inclined to treat Asbury not only as a sub- 
ordinate, but at times somewhat dictatori- 
ally. He so far influenced Mr. Wesley as 
to decide him to write a letter recalling As- 
bury from the American work. This 
letter failed of its purpose simply because 
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at the time of its receipt Asbury on his fly- 
ing mission was so far distant that he could 
not be reached. By the timely failure of 
this letter there was saved for a lifelong 
‘service to American Methodism its great- 
est leader. Mr. Wesley lived to see and 
to acknowledge that the recall of Asbury 
would have proven a most disastrous mis- 
take. For Asbury it should be said that, 
while he was greatly disturbed and suf- 
fered an intense sense of wrong over 
Rankin’s treatment of himself, he bore 
“the whole with remarkable patience 2c 
silence. ‘ 

As for Rankin, early in the Revolution- 
ary War he found it desirable to himself, 
owing to his un-American sympathies, to 
leave the country, and so.in 1778 his-name 
again appears among the workers in Eng- 
land, where he lived a useful life, and died 
in 1810 at an advanced age. 

It was within these years that the first 
Annual Conference of Methodist preachers 
in America was called together. The An- 
nual Conference from this date was to be 
a permanent institution. This first session 
met in Philadelphia, July 13, 1773, Rankin, 
as the senior assistant, presiding. This 
session was attended by ten preachers, and 
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there was reported a total lay membership 
in the societies of 1,160. 

The period of the Revolutionary War 
was one of great destruction and peril to 
the Methodist movement. Unfortunately, 
the impression came widely to prevail that 
the Methodists as such were largely “Tory” 
in their sympathies. It is to be remembered 
that nearly all the early evangelists in this 
movement were English, and that their 
personal loyalty very naturally arrayed 
them with the me‘her country. Much use 
wa °!5 made of an article by Mr. Wesley 
entitled “A Calm Address to Our American 
Colonies.” While the intention of this” 
address was prompted only by a good pur- 
pose on the part of Mr. Wesley, its publica- 
tion was doubtless unfortunate in its effects 
upon the interests of American Methodism. 
It was skillfully used to foment a popular 
disfavor toward Methodists as disloyal to 
the American cause. A final fact which- 
seemed to lend confirmation to this popular 
complaint was the withdrawal from the 
country of all the English Methodist 
preachers, save Asbury. 

While itinerating in Norfolk, Asbury one 
day received a letter from Rankin inform- 
ing him that he with others of the mission- 
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aries “had deliberately concluded to return 
to England.” But Asbury’s relation to the 
American work had rooted itself too deeply 
into his soul to permit him easily to abandon 
it. As against Rankin’s proposition to leave 
the country, Asbury put himself on record 
as follows: “I can by no means agree to 
leave such a field for gathering souls for 
Christ as we have in America. It would 
be an eternal dishonor to the Methodists 
that we should all leave three thousand 
souls who desire to commit themselves to 
our care; neither is it a part of a good 
shepherd to leave his flock in time of 
danger: therefore, I am determined, by the 
grace of God, not to eave. Selisce let the 
consequence be what it may.” 

Thus it ensued that this heroic man of © 
all the English preachers remained alone in 
this country to shepherd the flocks smitten 
and scattered by the alarms of war. But 
he by no means was to escape popular 
accusation and even persecution as aris- 
ing from the false view that Methodists 
were disloyal Americans. In one place he 
was arrested and fined five pounds “for 
preaching the gospel.” He was again shot 
at, the ball passing through his chaise, but 
the bullet missed its mark. 
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Asbury, though favorably disposed to 
the Colonial cause, found himself unable 
to remain in Maryland. The test-oath of 
this State required a pledge to take up arms 
if called upon to do so. Asbury felt that 
as a preacher of the gospel he could not 
conscientiously subscribe personally to this 
oath. He therefore found it necessary to 
retire for a season from public activities, 
spending most of this time in the State 
of Delaware, in the home of his friend 
Judge Thomas White. During this period, 
while it was unsafe for him to speak in 
public, he occupied himself in diligent study, 
in meeting small companies of people in 
private homes, and in instructing the 
children. But even thus his generous host 

-was arrested for aiding the enemies of 
America, and Asbury himself was tempo- 
rarily forced to take refuge in the swamps, 
where, he says, his condition reminded him 
of “some of the old prophets, who were 
concealed in times of public distress.” 

He characterizes this period of his con- 
finement as “a season of the most active, 
the most useful, and the most suffering 
part of his life.” In it all he was not only 
ceaselessly active in his endeavors to teach 
and preach the gospel of his Master, but 
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his life was so exemplary, so kind, his 
spirit of citizenship so loyal, as to attract 
the attention of many influential citizens of 
Delaware. These men in increasing num- 
bers gave him their confidence and friend- 
ship. The governor of Delaware, influ- 
enced by Asbury, finally wrote a letter to 
the governor of Maryland in behalf of the 
persecuted preachers, some of whom had 
been cast into prison by the authorities. 
A fact which contributed greatly to the 
better treatment of Asbury and his brethren 
was the discovery in 1779 of a letter written” 
by Asbury to*Rankin in which he gave it 
as his opinion that the Americans would 
become a free and independent nation, that 
he was too much knit in affection to many 
of them to leave them, and that Methodist 
preachers had a great work to do under 
God in this country. This letter fell into 
the hands of American officers, and pro- 
duced a marked change in their opinions 
and feelings toward him. In the mean- 
time, however, the passing period was one 
of great peril and damage to the cause of 
Methodism. Preachers found much dif- 
ficulty in keeping their stations, and some 
had to abandon them altogether, and not 
a few of the classes were entirely broken up. 
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“Protected by his influential friends, 
Asbury was at last enabled to emerge out 
of his comparative obscurity in Delaware, 
aiter spending there two years and one 
month. He came forth to be the hero of 
American Methodist history through all the 
remainder of his life. He had been found 
faithful when all his British associates had 
retreated from the stormy arena. The 
native preachers now not only revered but 
loved him. Some of them had penetrated 
to his retreat, as we have seen, and held 
an informal Conference in the house of 
Judge White; they there declared him their 
‘general assistant’ or superintendent, as 
Rankin had abdicated that office by leav- 
ing the country. And now began those in- 
credible tours over the continent, averag- 
ing two a year, for the remainder of his 
life, which, with his daily preaching in 
chapels, courthouses, barns, private houses, 
or the open air, present perhaps the most 
extraordinary example of ministerial labor 
in the history of the Church, ancient or 
modern. His meager journals give us few 
details; the biographer or historian is at 
a loss to sketch his courses from the slight 
jottings of the record; the reader is be- 
wildered with the rapidity of his move- 
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ments; but through them all the tireless, 
the invincible, the gigantic apostle appears, 
planning grandly and as grandly executing 
his plans; raising up hosts of preachers; 
forming new churches, new circuits, and 
' new Conferences; extending his denomina- 
tion north, south, east, west, till it becomes, 
before his death, coextensive with the 
nation, and foremost, in energy and suc- 
cess, of: all American religious com- 
munions,”! 


1Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
vol, i, Dp. 322, 323. a 


CHAPTER IV 


TO THE CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTION 


Ir will be of interest to note some 
features of the Annual Conferences held 
in the years thus far reviewed. In the ten 
years from 1773 to 1783 there were held 
altogether seventeen of these Conferences, 
ten convening in the last five years of this 
period. It was originally the purpose to 
bring all the traveling preachers together 
at each session of the Conference; but as 
the work widened it was found impracti- 
cable that the preachers from all sections 
should convene in one meeting place. It 
therefore resulted that two Conferences a 
year were held in different sections. It 
was understood, however, that action taken 
at any one of these sectional Conferences 
should not be regarded as binding upon 
the Church until confirmed by votes repre- 
senting all the preachers. 

Before the formation of the Annual 
Conference the official business of the so- 
cieties was transacted in Quarterly Con- 
ferences. The records of these quarterly 
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occasions have so far perished that, to 
present knowledge, not one of them re- 
mains preserving action taken prior to 1773. 

During the Revolutionary period, wher- 
ever active military operations prevailed, 
~ not only was the prosperity of the Metho- 
dist societies, but also that of all other 
churches, most seriously interfered with. 
It was the determined policy of the Metho- 
dist preachers, many of whom, as we have 
seen, were English, to continue their spirit- 
ual work with all fidelity, but holding them- 
selves personally aloof from-agitating ques- 
tions relating to the war. This policy, 
however, did not in all cases save either 
the work or the workers. 

The third Annual Conference began its 
. session in Philadelphia, May 17, 1775, a 
little less than one month after the out- 
break of hostilities at Concord and Lex- 
ington. The reports of membership showed 
a total of 3,148, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of 1,075, the increase repre- 
senting more than one third of the total 
number. But this advance was nearly all 
received in sections practically free from 
military movements, and was most largely 
represented in regions south of the Poto- 
mac. New York and Philadelphia, centers 
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of great political agitation, both reported 
serious losses. The Conference of 1776 
was held in May in Baltimore. The total 
membership reported was .4,921, showing 
an increase for the year of 1,773. The 
gains were entirely in southerly fields, 
New York, Philadelphia, and the entire 
State of New Jersey showing marked 
losses. The Conference of 1777 was held 
in Harford County, Maryland, the total 
membership reported at this session being 
6,968, the increase being 2,047, the largest 
yet reported. To New York there was 
assigned no preacher, it seeming imprac- 
ticable to maintain public services in this 
_ storm center of war. The reports of mem- 
bership from all regions north of Baltimore 
showed a steady decline in numbers. The 
Conference of 1778 was held in Leesburg, 
Virginia, in May. The session was held 
in this remote and quiet place as in a 
retreat. New York and Philadelphia were 
both in possession of the British, and the 
waters of Maryland were occupied by the 
royal fleet. “All the English itinerants, 
save Asbury, had fled, and he was in con- 
finement at the house of Judge White.” 
The times were such as to daunt the spirits 
of the bravest men. The total membership 
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was reported at 6,095, showing a loss for 
the year of 873. 

The year 1779 was the first of a series 
of years in which two Conferences were 
held annually. The returns of members 
this year showed a total of 8,577, a gain of 
2,482. In 1780 the total membership was 
8,504, a loss from the preceding year of 
73. In 1781 there was reported a total 
membership of 10,539, an increase of 2,035. 
The Conferences of 1782 reported an ag- 
gregate membership of 11,785, an increase 
of 1,246. The minutes of the sessions of 
1783 present a total membership of 13,740, 
an increase for the year of 1,955. The two 
sessions of 1784 present a membership of 
14,988, an increase of 1,248. 

I have deemed it fitting thus to present 
the statistics of membership during the 
years especially covering the Revolutionary 
War, partly because of the eloquent story 
which they tell of the vitality of the young 
Methodist movement; a movement which 
not only withstood the demoralizing and 
disintegrating influences of war, but which 
also survived the desertion of its leading 
promoters in the persons of the English 
itinerants; but these figures also furnish 
most suggestive illustration of the char- 
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acter of the work upon which Asbury had 
set his heart, and of which he himself was 
so conspicuous a creator and leader. At 
the first Conference, held im 1773, there were 
nine preachers, not including Asbury, and 
a total membership reported of 1,160, 
Eleven years later,..after the desolating 
ravages of a seven years’ war, there were 
reported 84 itinerant preachers, 46 circuits, 
and a membership of 14,988, And these 
later figures represent the most compact 
and vigorous ecclesiastical organism exist- 
ing on the American continent at the close 
of the war. Surely, these figures lend a 
glorious vindication to the heroic spirit and 
prophetic insight which decided Asbury 
not to flee the country, but “whatever the 
consequence” to cast his lot with the 
American Methodists. 

A fact which disturbed more or less the 
contentment of the societies, and which 
was agitated in nearly all the Annual Con- 
ferences in the period above reviewed, was 
the absence of ordination among the itin- 
erant preachers, and, therefore, the lack 
of adequate and authorized agencies for 
administering the sacraments to the people. 
Among all the itinerant evangelists in early 
Methodism up to the year 1784 there was 
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not a single ordained minister. Both the 
preachers and the people were entirely 
dependent for the reception of the sacra- 
ments upon an outside ministry, mostly 
- that of the Church of England, but in any 
event a ministry having no official connec- 
tion with the Methodist movement. The 
limitation of privilege and essential rights 
of worship thus resulting was seriously 
and increasingly felt as time went on. The 
situation was greatly aggravated from con- 
ditions incident to the war. As the Revo- 
lution proceeded it resulted that large num- 
bers of the English clergy returned to their 
native land leaving their churches shep- 
herdless. It was also true that many other 
churches, aside from those of the Church 
of England, were broken up, and: their 
pastors disappeared from the ministry. 
Thus in the later years of the war the 
Methodists in wide sections were without 
the sacraments from any source. 

This question came perilously near 
dividing the Methodism of the country. 
The preachers in the South, where indeed 
there had been the greatest growth of the 
denomination during all these years, were 
intensely desirous of instituting a method 
of ordination among themselves so that 
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the people could receive the sacraments 
direct from their own hands. At the Con- 
ference held in Fluvanna, Virginia, in May, 
1779, some of the older: preachers were 
formally authorized to administer the sac- 
raments. From the standpoint of legiti- 
macy the members of this Conference were 
doubtless right in their action. They sin- 
cerely believed that they were divinely 
called and ordained to preach the gospel, 
and that this call fully authorized them to 
carry to the people, over whom the Lord 
had placed them as shepherds, the practical 
benefits of all the gospel ordinances. 
These were not rash and impetuous men. 
They had long and calmly stood face to 
face with this imperative need. There was 
no apparent prospect of timely aid coming 
to the situation from England. They were 
not trammeled in their convictions by any 
prelatical notions of an apostolical suc- 
cession in which alone would inhere the 
rights of ordination. They were orderly 
and reverent in their procedure. For its 
purpose the validity of their action was 
both theoretically and practically sound. 
The Northern preachers, however, with 
Asbury at their head, feeling that Amer- 
ican Methodism was really a part of the 
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diocese of Mr. Wesley, and that he himself 
had a kind of apostolic right to legislate 
for this situation, stood conscientiously and 
firmly opposed to this action of their 
Southern brethren. At the Conference in 
Baltimore, 1780, Asbury presiding, the 
minutes recorded a unanimous disapproval 
of “the step our brethren have taken in 
Virginia,” and declared that before the 
offenders could be looked upon “as Metho- 
dists in connection with Mr. Wesley and 
us” they should retract and return to 
uniformity. 

Three men from this Conference, 
Asbury, Watters, and Freeborn Garrett- 
son, were appointed to take this ultimatum 
to the brethren about to assemble in the 
Virginia Conference. The condition was 
that the Southern brethren must “suspend 
all their administrations and all meet to- 
gether in Baltimore the next year.” This 
delegation was most respectfully and kindly 
received, but they found the Southern 
brethren thoroughly confirmed as to both 
the legitimacy and value of the course 
which they had adopted. Under the appeals 
of Asbury and Watters both parties “wept, 
prayed, and sobbed,” but neither would 
meet the other’s terms. On the last night 
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of the Conference the three went to their 
rest sorrowfully, having prayed as with 
broken hearts. All hope of union seemed 
gone. But when, the next day, they went 
to take leave of their brethren, from whom 
they expected final and hopeless separation, 
a change had come over the Conference. 
Late on the previous night a Southern 
brother had proposed an acceptable com- 
promise: “The ordained preachers would 
desist from administering the ordinances 
for one year, until the circumstances could 
be communicated to Wesley; and Asbury, 
already the chosen head of the Northern 
preachers, should be invited to ‘superin- 
tend the work at large.” The next morn- 
ing this peaceful proposal was accepted 
with enthusiasm, and the Conference ad- 
journed “with rejoicing and praises to 
God.” Thus happily was ended a contro- 
versy over a really great need, which need, 
if it was not to find immediate relief, was 
nevertheless in a comparatively near future 
to prove one of the most effective con- 
tributing agencies toward the establishment 
upon a firm, independent, and united basis 
of the greatest ecclesiastical organism to 
be raised up in the New World—the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


CHAPTER V 


ORGANIZATION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


On Sunday, November 14, 1784, Asbury, 
travel-stained and wearied from one of his 
long journeys, but appearing “plain and 
robust,” entered Barratt’s Chapel to find 
“a man of small stature, ruddy complexion, 
brilliant eyes, long hair, feminine but 
musical voice, and gowned as an English 
clergyman,” officiating. After the sermon 
was over Asbury walked to the pulpit, and 
embraced and kissed the preacher in pres- 


ence of the whole congregation. He hailed 
the stranger as he might. a very messenger 


from heaven. He knew that this man had 
come from Wesley in response to the many 
prayers for help which had been offered by 
himself and the American Methodists. All 
his former English associates had forsaken 
him, and Asbury alone had been called 
upon to lead the American work at the 
price of prodigious toils and intolerable 
privations. The man before him was the 


first whose hand he had clasped, the first 


Englishman who since the Revolution had 
45 
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come to the relief of the cause for which 
he had suffered so much. No wonder that 
he was swept by irrepressible emotions. 
The contagion of Asbury’s overflowing 
feelings took such possession of preachers 
and people that the entire assembly was in 
tears, : 

This stranger was Thomas Coke, LL.D., 
a man whose history entitles him to rank 
worthily evermore in Methodist annals 
with the illustrious names of Wesley and 
of Asbury. Coke was born of Welsh 
parents, an Oxford graduate, a clergyman 
in full orders in the Church of England. 
Early coming under the influence of the 
Wesleyan movement, his evangelistic earn- 
estness resulted in his being practically 
driven from his English pulpit, when he 
joined the forces of Wesley, whose peer he 
at once became in active ministerial labors. 
For many years he annually visited Ireland, 
presiding over its Conferences. He was 
repeatedly elected president of the English 
Conference. England, Scotland, and Wales 
were a common territory to which he had 
familiarized himself by his personal work. 
At his own expense he crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean eighteen different times for his 
ministry to various parts of America. 
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Throughout a long lifetime he incarnated 
in his own activities the entire foreign 
missionary movements of the Wesleyan 
Society. He founded the negro missions 
- of the West Indies, which contained seven- 
teen thousand members at the time of his 
death, Finally, when nearly seventy years 
of age, he presented himself before the 
Wesleyan Conference pleading that he 
might be sent to establish a mission in the 
East Indies, offering from his own funds 
to advance thirty thousand dollars toward 
defraying the expense. His zeal overcame 
all objections, but he died on the outward 
voyage, and was buried at sea, not, how- 
ever, without successfully initiating the 
movement which resulted in the historic 
‘Wesleyan East India Missions, Asbury, 
himself in old age, when he heard of Coke’s 
death, spoke of him as “a minister of 
Christ, in zeal, in labors, and in services 
the greatest man of the last century.” 

Tt was such a character as this upon 
whom Wesley had laid hold and designated 
as the first bishop for American Methodism, 
The condition of the unshepherded flocks 
in the New World, having no ordained 
pastors and without the sacraments, had 
long been a source of anxious thought to 
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Mr. Wesley. He saw very clearly at the 
close of the Revolutionary War that the 
American work could have no organic 
connection with the Church of England. It 
must be provided for on some separate 
basis. At first he sought earnestly to in- 
duce English bishops to ordain preachers 
who might thus: meet the needs of the 
(American) societies, but in this he failed. 
At length, after most careful deliberation, 
believing himself fully authorized, as the 
leader of the Methodist movement and as 
a presbyter of the Church of England, to 
ordain, he decided to consecrate Coke as 
bishop for the Methodists of America. In 
connection with this act he also ordained 
as presbyters Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey, who were to be the travel- 
ing companions of Coke in his newly desig- 
nated mission. 

In relation to this important matter Mr. 
Wesley, in his address to the American 
preachers, says in part as follows: 

“Lord King’s account of the Primitive 
Church convinced me many years ago that 
bishops and presbyters are the same order, 
and consequently have the same right to 
ordain. For many years I have been im- 

portuned from time to time to exercise 
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this right by ordaining part of our travel- 
ing preachers. But I have still refused; 
not only for peace’ sake, but because I was 
determined as little as possible to violate 
_ the established order of the national Church 
to which I belonged. 

“But the case is widely different between 
England and North America. Here there 
are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction; 
in America there are none, and but few 
parish ministers; so that for some hundreds 
of miles together there is none either to 
baptize or to administer the Lord’s Supper. 
Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; 
and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I 
violate no order and invade no man’s right 
by appointing and sending laborers into the 
harvest. 

“T have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint super- 
intendents over our brethren in North 
America; as also Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey to act as elders among 
them, by baptizing and administering the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

The voyage of Coke and his companions 
was long and turbulent. Embarking at 
Bristol on September 18, they did not land 
in New York until the 3d of November. 
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Making their way promptly southward, 
preaching as they went, on the morning 
of the 14th occurred in Barratt’s Chapel, 
in Delaware, that first eventful meeting, 
already referred to, between Coke and 
Asbury—two men as truly apostolic in 
character as any to be named in entire 
Christian history. 

In a long conversation which ensued in 
the afternoon Coke with enthusiasm opened 
up to Asbury Mr. Wesley’s plan for a 
Methodist Episcopal Church to be directed 
by an ordained ministry of bishops, elders, 
and deacons. To Asbury, whom this plan 
designated as the episcopal colleague of 
Coke, the matter came as a great surprise. 
He says: “I was shocked when first in- 
formed of the intention of these my breth- 
ren in coming to this country. It may be 
of God. My answer then was, if the 
preachers unanimously choose me; I shall 
not act in the capacity I have hitherto done 
by Mr. Wesley’s appointment.” 

It is well at this point to inquire into 
-Asbury’s motive for the stand which he 
thus took. He was not willing to accept 
the superintendency simply on Mr. Wesley’s 
appointment. This was certainly not be- 
cause of any lack of appreciation on his 
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part of Mr. Wesley's great character and 
services, nor yet because of his failure to 
recognize, within proper limits, the legiti- 
mate relations of Mr. Wesley to the Metho- 
dist movement as a whole. Asbury, doubt- 
less, took this position from a combination 
of reasons which seemed to him sufficient. 
He was very likely moved somewhat by the 
temper of an American citizen. A long, 
self-denying and costly struggle had been 
waged by America as the price of national 
independence. The people were possessed 
by the passion for self-government. 
If a new American Church was to be 
instituted, it was fitting that this Church 
should be self-governing, and not pri- 
marily or exclusively under foreign direc- 
‘tion. Asbury knew the mind of the 
American preachers. These men had been 
trained in a severe school which had given 
them an emphatic appreciation of American 
ideals. It was by these men, when all the 
English preachers had fled the country, 
that he had been chosen as superintendent 
and leader. Moreover, it would not be 
quite reasonable to assume that Asbury 
could easily divest himself of all personal 
feeling and interest in the relation. When 
all his English associates deserted him he 
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remained loyally at his post. To maintain 
this loyalty he had suffered like a martyr. 
For the sake of American Methodism he 
had given himself to unmeasured toil. By 
the example and deep fellowship of 
sacrifice he had earned the right to recog- 
nition and authority, not so much from 
Mr. Wesley as from the American 
preachers. In any event, he felt that if he 
was to be a superintendent of a new Church 
in America he must secure his authority as 
such direct from the Church which he was 
to serve rather than from any foreign, 
much less from any individual, source 
whatsoever. The wisdom of Asbury in this 
decision will bear closest scrutiny; it com- 
mends itself before any court of reason. 
When Asbury saw the credentials of 
Coke authorizing his consecration as joint 
superintendent he said: “Doctor, we will 
call the preachers together, and the voice 
of the preachers shall be to me the choice 
of God.” As he would take no step with- 
out authorization from the preachers, it 
was agreed that a General Conference 
should be called to meet in Baltimore on 
the ensuing Christmas. Freeborn Gar- 
rettson was sent through the South “like 
an arrow” to summon all the preachers to 
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this Christmas gathering. Garrettson did 
his work well. He says: “A tedious 
journey I had, but my dear Master enabled 
me to ride about twelve hundred miles in 
six weeks, and to preach, going and coming, 
constantly.” For a week .before the 
assembling of the Conference, Asbury and 
the three recently arrived English preach- 
ers were guests of Henry Gough, in whose 
- “elegant” mansion, “Perry Hall,” about 
fifteen miles from Baltimore, they pre- 
pared the details of a plan to be submitted 
to the preachers for the organization of the 
Church. In the same time also the “Larger 
Minutes” of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference were revised to be presented to the 
coming Conference as a Methodist Epis- 
_copal Book of Discipline. 

On Friday morning, December 24, at ten 
o'clock, the members of the famous 
“Christmas Conference,” to the number of 
about sixty preachers, assembled in Lovely 
Lane Chapel in Baltimore. After a devo- 
tional introduction, the first business was to 
hear the address of Mr. Wesley to “Dr. 
Coke, Mr. Francis Asbury, and our breth- 
ren in North America.” In this address 
Mr. Wesley recites the extraordinary situa- 
tion of the American societies under 
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changed political conditions, asserts his 
own right to ordain, announces his appoint- 
ment of Coke and Asbury “to be joint 
superintendents over our brethren in North 
America; as also Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey to act as elders among 
them,” also recommending to the preachers 
the modified liturgy of the Church of 
England. Finally, the address presents 
four grounds of separation from the 
Church of England, saying: “They [the 
Americans] are now at full liberty simply 
to follow the Scriptures and the primitive 
Church. And we judge it best that they 
should stand fast in that liberty where- 
with God has so strangely made them 
free.” 

On the first day of the session the 
preachers agreed unanimously to form 
themselves into “an episcopal Church, and 
to have superintendents, elders, and 
deacons.” “The Prayer Book of the 
Church of England, abridged and revised 
by Wesley, and entitled ‘Sunday Service © 
for Methodists in America,’ was adopted, 
and the ministers were to be ordained by a 
presbytery, using the Episcopal form. 
Persons to be ordained were to be nomi- 
nated by the superintendent, elected by the 
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Conference, and ordained by imposition of 
hands of the superintendent and elders.” 

On the following day, Christmas, Asbury 
was ordained deacon by Coke, Vasey and 
Whatcoat assisting. The next day, Sun- 
day, he was ordained elder, and on the en- 
suing Monday, the preachers having unan- 
imously elected him to the office, he was 
formally set apart as “superintendent.” 
Otterbein, the German minister in Balti- 
more, a close personal friend of Asbury, 
participated in this rite. 

The remaining time of this historic Con- 
ference was occupied largely in formulat- 
ing a Book of Discipline and in the selec- . 
tion of men to be ordained. Of the number 
present, ten were chosen as elders and three 
_ as deacons for the work in the United 
States, The records of this epoch-making 
Conference, aside from its mere enact- . 
_ ments, are very meager, but the session as 
a whole was characterized by brotherly 
harmony and by much confidence of the 
divine sanction upon its work. 

In reviewing the action of this Confer- 
ence, and subsequent history, several dis- 
tinct things appear: 

1, The Methodism of America, dating 
from this Conference, became a distinct 
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and autonomous Church, a Church which 
decided to adopt for itself an episenres 
form of government. 

2. The superintendency -or bishopric 
adopted by this Church represented an 
office simply, and not a distinct ministerial 
order. The evidence for this is clear, 
abundant, and conclusive. 

3. It is to be emphasized that consecra- 
tion to the superintendency practically, 
save in the administration of sacraments 
and in authority to ordain, clothed Asbury 
with no new powers. From the day of his 
formal consecration he went forth to per- 
form the same duties to which his brethren 
had earlier called him, and with which the 
arduous labors of previous he had made 
him entirely familiar. 

4. The prevalent disposition of American 
Methodists toward Mr. Wesley was one of 
extreme veneration for his character and 
of marked deference to his views and 
wishes. The measured judgment, how- 
ever, of the controlling minds, as expressed 
both at the Christmas Conference and 
subsequently, did not favor the continued 
personal rule by Mr. Wesley over the 
affairs of American Methodism such as he 
undisputedly held, even to the time of his 
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death, over the Wesleyan societies in Eng- 
land. Asbury himself, doubtless, while he 
felt all the loyalty and affection of a son 
toward Mr. Wesley, was averse to placing 
_ American Methodism under the autonomy 
of any one mind, even though that were 
the mind of the apostolic head of all 
Methodism. 

5. After the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Mr. Wesley provided, and so intended, 
for an independent autonomy for American 
Methodism. None saw more clearly than 
he the necessity for this step. It is, how- 
ever, probable that he did not expect to 
surrender his personal control of the 
American work. The assertion by the 
preachers of an autonomy practically in- 
dependent of himself was to him both a 
surprise and a disappointment. 

6. From time to time the question has been 
sporadically raised as to the relations of the 
bishops to the supreme body of legislation 
in the Church, the General Conference. 
In the early General Conferences, prior to 
and including that of 1808, all the travel- 
ing elders were entitled to membership 
in the body. As the bishops belonged 
to the order of elders, it would appear, 
therefore, that they, as other elders, were 
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members of the General Conferences held 
in the above-named period. There does 
not seem to be recorded any very definite 
legislation, or constitutional provision, ex- 
cluding the bishops from eligibility to mem- 
bership in a General Conference. It has, 
therefore, been assumed and argued by 
some that the bishops are by right, or ex 
officio, members of ‘the General Confer- 
ence, and that they should be recognized, 
as a coordinate factor in its legislation. 
This reasoning, however, in the light of 
real history is entirely without force. It 
does appear that Asbury, on a few occa- 
sions, while bishop did make and discuss 
motions in the General Conference. The 
same is perhaps true of some of his early 
colleagues. But Asbury’s prestige in the 
formative period of the Church would 
easily permit him, in this respect, certain 
liberties which would by no means be toler- — 
ated in his successors in a more established 
and experienced order of denominational 
procedure. ; 

Nothing is clearer than that the under- 
standing of the fathers concerning the epis- 
copacy was that it is the creation, and en- 
tirely subject to the control and direction, 
of the General Conference. The most con- 
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spicuous denial, perhaps, of this view ever 
urged within Methodist circles was that 
which was presented in the General Con- 
ference of 1844 by the Southern minority, 
after the Conference by a large majority 
had pronounced against Bishop Andrew. 
This protest assumed that the bishops are 
constitutionally members of the General 
Conference, “a codrdinate branch, the 
executive department proper, of the 
government.” 

This position, Dr. Thomas Bond declared, - 
was taken up by this minority “to serve a 
purpose, and was founded on no just or 
tenablé grounds whatever.” The claim of 
this protest was so alien to the dominant 
sense of the Conference that, on motion of 
Matthew Simpson, a committee was ap- 
pointed “to make a true statement of the 
case to be entered on the journal.” 

The report of this committee, which was 
adopted by a vote of 116 for to 26 against, 
contains with approval expressions like the 
following: “They [our bishops] are en- 
tirely dependent upon the General Confer- 
ence’; “Their power, their usefulness, 
themselves, are entirely at the mercy of the 
General Conference”; “The bishops derive 
their power from the election of the Gen- 
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eral Conference, and not from their ordina- 
tion.” John Dickins is quoted as saying 
of Bishop Asbury, he “derived his official 
power from the Conference, and therefore 
his office is at their disposal. . . . He 
was responsible to the General Conference, 
who had power to.remove him, if they saw 
necessary; he is liable every year to be 
removed.” 

In the same report Bishop Hedding is 
also quoted as saying: ‘The traveling 
preachers gave the bishop his power, they 
continue it in his hands, and they can 
reduce, limit, or transfer it to other hands, 
whenever they see cause.” 

This official statement, so largely in- 
dorsed by the Conference of 1844, is in 
itself a sufficient exposition of the historic 
understanding of the Church concerning 
the subordinate relations of the episcopacy 
to the General Conference. The fact of 
this subordination is so frequently ex- 
pressed in the writings and utterances of 
the fathers as to make it both a gratuitous 
and hopeless task to undertake to prove its 
opposite. 

The fathers accepted ordination at the 
hands of Wesley through Coke; but they 
did not accept, nor did they at all intend to 
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accept, this succession of ordination from 
Wesley as being the final seat and source 
_ of authority for the new Church. The in- 
, itiative and final authority they purposely 
kept in their own hands, and no one man 
more fully contributed to that determina- 
tion than did Francis Asbury himself. 
The episcopal office in Methodism is one 
of high dignity. It is endowed with many 
- and highly important functions; but in the 
evolution of our denominational life the 
supreme authority of the General Confer- 
ence over this office has been fully asserted 
and jealously guarded. The founders of 
the Church and the framers of its con- 
stitution were fittingly governed by the 
‘conviction that the incumbents of an office 
clothed with such executive authority as 
is that of our episcopacy can properly have 
_ mo part as sharers in the fundamental 
legislation which shall govern the office 
itself. It is, therefore, no accident that the 
bishops are not members of the General 
Conference. They are the highly honored 
officers and servants of the General Con- 
ference; but on grounds of obvious and 
imperative fitness they are not, and should 
not be, sharers in its legislative enactments. 

This general relation has long been recog- 
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nized and accepted by the bishops them- 
selves. As early as 1841 Bishop Hedding, - 
in his Conference addresses, said: “They 
[the bishops] have no voice in any ques- 
tion to be decided by vote in any Confer- 
ence; no vote even in making the rules by 
which they themselves are to be governed. 
They are the servants of the elders, to go 
out and execute their demands.” - 

One other word, however, should per- 
haps be said. While it seems clear that 
no intelligent question can be raised as to 
the supreme authority, within the limits of 
the Restrictive Rules, of the General Con- 
ference over the episcopal office, yet in the 
light of recent history the status of a 
retired bishop would seem to be anomalous. 
He is in the position of a conspicuous 
servant of the Church finally left without 
an ecclesiastical home. He is neither a 
member of a local church nor of a Quar- 
terly nor of an Annual Conference. It 
would certainly appear that a more definite 
and fitting status should be designated for 
these honored servants in retirement. 


CHAPTER VI 


ASBURY AS BISHOP 


' From his ordination at the “Christmas 
Conference” to the day of his death, a 
period of more than thirty-one years, 
Asbury as a bishop in the Church gave full 
proof of his apostolic calling. He was not 
so cultured as his colleague, not more zeal- 
ous than he for the growth of his Master’s 
kingdom; but upon the brow of Asbury, 
rather than with Coke, was justly to rest 
the crown of apostolic leadership in Amer- 
-ican Methodism. The restless spirit of © 
Coke prompted him to constant flight over 
the face of the earth. From the first he 
was the ordained and peerless primate of 
Methodist world-missions. His evangel- 
istic genius lacked only the attributes of 
ubiquity and omnipotence, else he had 
planted a Wesleyan mission at the heart 
of all pagan empires, and on every peopled 
island of the seas. No land was broad 
enough to confine his labors. The “Christ- 
mas Conference” was little more than past 
when, obedient to the promptings of his 
: 63 
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restless zeal, Coke was flying over the 
oceans to Europe and to the West Indies. 
Thus, through all his after life, his mis- 
sionary migrations carried him frequently 
and for long periods outside of American 
territory. 

Asbury, upon the other hand, was always 
the home bishop. Offering himself when 
a young man of twenty-six for the Amer- 
ican work, he left behind him father and ~ 
mother, home and native land, to wed him- 
self indissolubly to an unknown, but man- 
ifestly providential, mission in the great 
New World. To this mission, when war 
with the mother-country urged all his Eng- 
lish associates to flee the land, Asbury 
alone steadfastly adhered. He was clear- 
visioned enough to see that to remain in 
this country meant for him the life of a 
homeless wanderer, a life of terrible toil, 
of extreme poverty, a life crowded with 
privations and hardships. And yet, as if 
inspired and fortified by an Abrahamic 
call bidding him go out and become the ~ 
possessor of lands which he knew not, the 
founder of a new and imperishable dynasty 
of faith, Asbury deliberately gave himself 
to a lifelong and unfaltering devotion to 
the interests of Methodism in America. In 
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citizenship he became a loyal and enthu- 
Siastic son of the new Republic. He once 
crossed the Saint Lawrence for a brief 
supervision of work in Canada. Otherwise 
_ the activities of his entire episcopal career 
were confined within the limits of the 
United States. For these reasons the 
episcopal life of Asbury meant far more 
to the cause of American Methodism than 
could reasonably be expected from that 
of Coke. 

America was Asbury’s diocese. Within 
its ever-widening boundaries he was always 
afield. His constant personal visitation 
and inspection gave him an astonishing 
first-hand familiarity with all the growing 
interests of the Church. As bishop it was 
‘his custom to send no preacher into any 
territory, however remote or inaccessible, 
which he did not himself visit. He knew, 
as no other man of his time, the highways 
and byways of all the States in the Re- 
public. He knew every settlement of the 
people from Boston to Georgia, from the 
Atlantic to the remote wilds of Ohio and 
Tennessee. The shadow of this impas- 
sioned evangelist, of this imperial itinerant 
on horseback, fell in amazing succession 
over all the landscapes of the new nation. 
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But he moved everywhere as a herald of 
righteousness, as one whose soul ever 
burned with insatiate desire to win all men 
into the citizenship and heirship of God's 
kingdom. 

It is difficult to write discriminatingly of 
Asbury’s activities during his episcopal 
career. These activities are so immense, 
so ubiquitous, as to make them at once seem 
both monotonous and incredible. “It has 
been estimated that in his American min- 
istry he preached about 16,500 sermons, 
or at least one a day, and traveled about 
270,000 miles, or 6,000 miles a year; that 
he presided in no less than 224 Annual 
Conferences, and ordained more than 
4,000 preachers.” In these days of superb 
railway expresses, of swift river steamers, 
and of palatial hotels it is next to impos- 
sible to imagine the hardship and peril 
which all this involved. In the days of 
Asbury the rivers were without bridges, 
the wilderness a stranger to the beaten 
highway. The cabim of the frontiersman 
was a rude structure of logs, often with 
but a single room with the naked earth as 
its floor. Our pioneer bishop was obliged 
te swim the rivers with his horse, to trail 
his own way through the unsurveyed 
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wilderness, and for long periods at a time 
to suffer all the privation and hardship of 
a rude and insufficient hospitality. From 
many incidents recorded in his journal, 
consider the following general description 
given of his entertainment in Kentucky 
and Tennessee in 1803: “No room to 
retire to; that in which you sit common to 
all, crowded with women and children; the 
fire occupied for cooking; much and long- 
loved solitude not to be found, unless you 
choose to run out into the woods in the 
rain. Six months in the year, for thirty- 
two years, I have had to submit occasion- 
ally to what can never be agreeable to me. 
The people are the kindest souls in the 
- world; but kindness will not make a 
crowded log-cabin, twelve feet by ten, 
agreeable.” He sometimes suffered from 
cutaneous diseases, but he says: “Consider- 
ing the filthy houses in which I had to eat, 
and the filthy beds in which I had to sleep, 
I saw no security against contagion but by 
sleeping in a brimstone shirt.” On one 
occasion, when a disgruntled critic had 
compared him to the Pope, he said: “I 
pity those who cannot distinguish between 
the Pope of Rome and a Methodist bishop, 
who has the power given him of riding five 
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thousand miles a year, at a salary of 
eighty dollars, through summer heat and 
winter cold, traveling in all weather, 
preaching in all places, his best covering 
from the rain often but a blanket, his best 
fare for six months'in the twelve coarse 
kindness, and his reward from too many, 
suspicion, envy, and murmurings all the 
year round.” 

Asbury as bishop was no coddler. He 
had no time or favors to bestow upon men, 
young or old, who were seeking for them- 
selves flowery paths or beds of ease. The 
system of service which he largely created, 
and over which he presided, was one de- 
signed to meet the moral needs which kept 
pace with the hard and rude conditions of 
a new and growing country. The men for 
this service were of a kind who must 
deliberately elect for themselves strenuous 
lives, the inuring of themselves to hardness 
as good soldiers. To such men Asbury 
always proved himself a true and sym- 
pathetic brother. His spirit in this respect 
is well illustrated by a single incident. 
When attending the “Western Conference” 
in 1806 he discovered that the brethren 
were in want, being unable suitably to 
clothe themselves; so, as far as in him lay 
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to help them, he parted with “his watch, 
his cloak, and his shirt.” When his own 
meager resources are considered this in- 
cident furnishes a striking evidence of a 
most brotherly and philanthropic spirit. 
So far as I have been able to discover, 
there is not a single suggestion in any 
recorded fact of his life that would in- 
dicate a disposition on his part to seek for 
himself an easier lot, or better physical 
conditions, than those which the common 
work forced upon all of his brethren. The 
general of an army, he contented himself 
with the rudest fare of the most humble 
man in the ranks. 

It was impossible for him, however, to 
give such administration as always to be 
pleasing to his fellow-workers. Human 
nature was the same in his day as always, 
and it not infrequently happened that if, 
looking ever as he did solely to the in- 
terests of the work, he was not always able 
to assign a preacher to the circuit desired, 
then, in the judgment of the disappointed 
preacher, “the downfall of Methodism is 
about to occur, and the influence, reputa- 
tion, and character of Asbury are all to 
find a grave in the ruins.” 

' It is safe to assert that no man thus far 
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holding the episcopal office in Methodism 
has carried a more perfect combination of 
fitting qualifications for its high duties than 
did Asbury. His perfect familiarity with 
the work to be done, his trained knowledge 
of men, his quick .perception, his wise 
practical judgment, his fair-mindedness, 
his heroic moral courage, his superior con- 
scientiousness, and his own unreserved 
consecration to the interests of the Church 
‘—all these qualities in him were so blended 
and balanced as to make him the ideal 
administrator. 

It, however, requires little reflection to 
discover that a system so military in char- 
acter, a system giving to the bishop abso- 
lute authority in appointing the preachers, 
might often, however wisely administered, 
come in conflict with the preferences and 
interests of individuals. There has been 
no period in Methodist history when the 
fitness of an unrestricted authority by the 
bishop in the appointment of preachers has 
not been seriously challenged, and often by 
the ablest minds. So, it followed that one 
of the most serious schisms that occurred 
in early American Methodism sprang from 
this very question. At the General Con- 
ference of 1792 Rev. James O'Kelly, a 
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“man of much prominence in Virginia 
Methodism, offered a resolution proposing 
a modification in the method of ministerial 
appointment. This resolution provided in 
substance that, after the bishop had made 
the appointments, any preacher not satis- 
fied with his own assignment might appeal 
to the Conference, and if the Conference 
approved his objections the bishop should 
appoint him to another circuit. 

During the very spirited and able dis- 
cussion of this question, which lasted 
through several days, Bishop Asbury 
modestly absented himself from the house, 
requesting the brethren not to be disturbed 
thereby, but suggesting that he did not wish 
by his personal presence to influence action 
of the Conference by which he himself 
must be governed. 

Coke, who presided, expressed both sur- 
prise and admiration at the great ability 
which the debate elicited. In the progress 
of discussion, it was clearly emphasized 
that the itinerancy was an agency con- 
structed to promote God’s kingdom among 
men, and not to serve personal conven- 
iences or preferences. The relation of all 
ministers to this system was purely volun- 
tary. If any man found himself not in 
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harmony with the conditions, it was his 
privilege to withdraw from the service. It 
was to be assumed that men who identi- 
fied themselves with this itinerant move- 
ment were actuated more by a spirit of 
giving than of receiving, of serving than 
of being served. - It came also to be im- 
pressively clear that Bishop Asbury not 
only knew the work and its needs more 
perfectly than any others, but that he 
could really have no motive for an unjust 
or abusive use of his power. His personal 
conscientiousness, unselfishness, and broth- 
erly sympathy were also so widely known 
and realized as to relieve him in this impor- 
tant crisis from any general evil suspicion. 
In the atmosphere of debate it was convin- 
cingly shown that for effective evangelistic 
results—the vital end to be served—the 
itinerant forces supremely directed by the 
wisdom, experience, and conscience of the 
great Asbury were likely, in the peculiar 
circumstances and necessities of the case, 
to prove a more powerful agency than 
would at all ensue from such a modified 
plan as was now proposed. The result was 
that when O’Kelly’s motion was finally 
put to vote it was overwhelmingly defeated. 

O’Kelly, however, and a _ considerable 
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number of his devoted followers were too 
seriously enlisted in their purpose to sub- 
mit to the action of the Conference, and 
hence promptly signified their withdrawal 
from the connection, and, “taking their 
saddlebags, greatcoats, and other bundles 
on their shoulders,” walked away. This 
secession finally spent itself and as a dis- 
tinct movement disappeared; but it worked 
damage to the young Church, greatly limit- 
ing for a period its numerical growth. 
How Asbury’s episcopal leadership was 
vindicated by results we shall have occa- 
sion to show in a later chapter. Thus far 
it has been our aim simply to set forth 
some of the typical qualities of this pioneer 
- bishop, and to indicate some of the obstacles 
with which he had to contend. . A fact of 
chief value; a fact whose example should 
utter itself like a bugle blast into the very 
souls of all who have opportunities of 
Christian leadership, was that Asbury as a 
bishop was first among all his associates in 
service, in labors, in sacrifice. If he moved 
among Methodist preachers with the 
authority of a military chieftain, that 
authority was always respected because he 
himself was uniformly a real leader, and at 
the forefront in battle. As the white plume 
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of Henry of Navarre signalized the point 
where the battle was most hotly waged, 
the point of strategy to which victory was 
urged with greatest stress, so there was 
no long-drawn battle line of aggressive 
Methodism in which, the worn and scarred 
person of Asbury was not always to be seen 
leading the advance. The value of this 
example cannot be overestimated. It was 
a perpetual object lesson inspiring to mag- 
nificent service. It transformed a whole 
generation of Metliodist preachers into 
heroes. These men would be ashamed to 
prove either cowardly or lazy or self- 
seeking under the eye of such a leader. 
The practical result was that, as a whole, 
no set of men in any age of the Christian 
Church ever proved themselves more self- 
_ sacrificing, more heroic in life and deed, 

than the early compeers of Francis Asbury. 
Their ideals were those of heroes. There 
was bred in their very bones the passion 
of achievement which developed in them 
the thews by which they conquered the 
barbarism of a continent. 

And this must ever abide the secret of 
great leadership. Human nature is so 
constituted that it does not much care for 
the man, however exalted his station, who 
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himself shirks the common burdens of 
humanity; but it has unmeasured venera- 
tion for the man of exalted ability and 
_ station who puts his own superior energies 
into great and unselfish service. Napoleon, 
lying down at night on the hard ground . 
between two common soldiers, sharing with 
them their crust, and talking to them like 
a brother about the hardships of the 
campaign, by that act did the kind of thing 
which incarnated him as the idol of his 
army. The times have greatly changed. 
New conditions, conditions which force 
for themselves most exacting recognition, 
and which themselves have brought prob- 
lems most difficult of solution, have come. 
- We are in a new civilization, a civilization 
of vast wealth and marvelous appliances. 
American Methodism numerically, in at- 
tainment of wealth, in possession of great 
and growing institutions, has taken on the 
stature and girth of great power. Her 
resources were never so rich, her poten- 
tialities never so prophetic as now. But 
it is safe to say that there is nothing which 
this great Methodism more needs to trans- 
form its present splendid possibilities into 
millennial fruitage than the spirit of 
Asburian leadership in all its high places. 


CHAPTER VIL 
ASBURY AND INSTITUTIONS 


Att live movements for perpetuation 
must take on organic forms. George 
Whitefield was perhaps the most eloquent 
preacher that Methodism has ever pro- 
duced. Wherever he went multitudes 
hung upon his lips. He had, however, no 
genius for organization, and the outcome 
was that no considerable fruits of his bril- 
liant ministry were ever gathered save in 
organizations not of his own making. A 
like result appears in the history of one of- 
the most noted celebrities of the modern 
Church. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, for a 
long period, preached to thronged congre- 
gations in one of the largest auditoriums 
of Brooklyn. His sermons were most 
widely published in the popular press; but 
Dr. Talmage was not an organizer, and 
when he went from his pulpit his great 
peared like a sky-borm cloud. 

Wesley was a statesman. He had well- 
mee ee ee 
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Every great idea which his mission devel- 
oped he vitalized into a permanent working 
force. He developed an organized army, 
and planned some systematic work for 
every man in the ranks. He was the 
creator of a great system, and within that 
system his motto was, “All at work, and 
always at work.” It was fundamental in 
his creed that no movement could live and 
grow without its own educational and pro- 
pagandic institutions. Hence, very early 
in his own work, he began to organize 
special agencies, making extensive use of 
the press and of the school. This great 
creative genius was himself university- 
trained. While his ministry threw him 
largely with the uneducated masses, he 
never once lowered his educational ideals. 

The establishment of institutions for a 
generous training of the people was with 
him fundamental. 

_ Asbury was one of Wesley’s most apt 
and zealous disciples. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church was no sooner organized 
than he gave himself zealously to the estab- 
lishment of a college for the new Church. 
If from merely a prudential standpoint he 
had counted the cost of this undertaking, 
he might never have entered upon the 
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work. Certainly there was in sight no such 
denominational wealth as rationally to 
justify expectation of large, not to say 
adequate, support for such an institution. 
The work was with him one of love and of 
faith, prompted by a deep conviction of the 
needs of the people. The sequel proves 
that the support of the institution was to 
him a source of very great: labor and 
anxiety, causing him to feel that no financial 
consideration, merely as such, could induce 
him to repeat the experience. 

The institution referred to was named 
Cokesbury College, and was located at 
Abingdon, a few miles outside of Balti- 
more. It had several years of useful 
history, but unfortunately its buildings 
were destroyed by fire. A_ substitute 
building was erected in Baltimore, but in 
less than a year this also went down in 
ashes. This disastrous history discouraged . 
Asbury from further immediate attempts 
to establish a high-grade institution of 
learning on the Eastern coast. He, how- 
ever, never abandoned the purpose of 
establishing Methodist educational institu- 
tions. ‘As early as 1789, subscriptions were 
raised for founding a college in Georgia, 
and at about the same time higher institu- 
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tions were started in Kentucky and in 
Pennsylvania. Always alert to its advan- 
tages, he never ceased to plan for adequate 
- denominational education. Largely through 
his influence, there was instituted the 
scheme of an academy within the bounds 
of each Conference, a series of institutions 
which in later years resulted in untold 
advantage to the denomination, 

Indeed, to Asbury more than to any 
other single agency is due the credit of 
ingrafting into Methodism those ideals 
which have made this Church, in the dis- 
tinctive sphere of education, one of the 
most fruitful forces in the nation. The 
part that Methodism has played in higher 
education can be justly appreciated only 
from a careful study of achieved facts, 
At the present writing, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—even if the largest, still 
but one member of the great Methodist 
- family—has under its own direction 171 
institutions of higher education, including 
colleges, theological schools, and classical 
seminaries. The net property of these 
institutions is $48,991,044. They are 
administered by 4,024 teachers, and have 
a combined enrollment of 60,678 students. 
This splendid harvest of educational 
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results is the fruitage more largely than 
from any other source of the wise seed- 
sowing of Francis Asbury. 

Wesley was one of the most fruitful 
authors of the eighteenth century. The 
works which he directly wrote or edited 
numbered nearly, or quite, two hundred 
volumes. He set the fashion of putting 
good literature into cheap form, and he may 
be said to have contributed more than any 
man of his century to the creation of a 
popular taste for good reading. To all of 
his preachers he said, “See that every 
society is supplied with books,” some of 
which “ought to be in every house.” An 
early Conference in American Methodism 
entered in its records the conviction that 
“the propagation of religious knowledge 
by means of the press is next in importance 
to the preaching of the gospel.” An 
instruction to the preachers from the very 
Conference in which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was organized in 1784 was, 
“Be active in the diffusion of Mr. Wesley’s 
books,” and it was permitted to every 
“assistant” that he might “beg money” of 
the rich to buy “books for the poor.” 
Early, before any Annual Conference was 
ever called together, Robert Williams, a 
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lay evangelist, “to the great advantage of 
religion,” circulated Wesley’s sermons 
widely among the people. 

As early as 1789, John Dickins, then the 
only Methodist preacher in Philadelphia, 
started the “Methodist Book Concern.” 
He founded this institution by loaning 
$600 of his own money. The first volume 
issued from this new publishing house was 
The Christian Pattern, a translation by 
Wesley of a Kempis’s “Imitation.” The 
first published catalogue contained a list of 
twenty-eight volumes, all of them foreign 
importations. Though to Dickins belongs 
rightfully the credit of being the founder 
~ of the Book Concern, the evidence is that 
‘he himself was largely influenced to his 
action by the advice and sympathy of 
Asbury. It is clear that Asbury was 
through all the years a most interested 
superintendent of and worker for this 
publishing house, and to it he finally 
bequeathed the small fortune which had 
come to him through the favor of his 
friends. 

It is altogether probable that neither 
Dickins nor Asbury could have in their 
lifetime any adequate forecast of how 
great were the foundations which they 
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were thus laying. The Book Concern was 
originated in response to a vital need of 
the young denomination. There was no 
literature published at the time, under any 
auspices, that met the requirements of this 
new religious movement. Some adequate 
literary agency was. an absolute necessity 
for voicing the life of Methodism in 
America. Viewed, however, from the 
prevailing temporal conditions, the proposi- 
tion to establish a Methodist publishing 
house would seem a well-nigh hopeless 
undertaking. The Methodist people were 
mostly poor. With many of them it 
was a struggle for existence. In any 
event, to begin a publishing house on a 
borrowed capital of $600 would seem 
an absurdity. But this institution was 
not born to die. It was begotten in the 
spirit of great conviction and of mighty 
prayer. It received the loyal support of 
the traveling preachers. ; 
We look back for one hundred and 
twenty years, and we marvel at how this 
little one has become a thousand. The 
Methodist Book Concern holds the honor 
to-day of being without exception the 
oldest, and perhaps the strongest, publish- 
ing house in New York city, the great 
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publishing metropolis of America, For 
these one hundred and twenty years this 
Concern, starting under auspices appar- 
ently forbidding, has never made any com- 
promises with its creditors, but has 
uniformly paid one hundred cents on the 
dollar of its matured obligations. From 
its dubious borrowed capital of $600 it has 
progressed until it now has a net property 
of more than $4,400,000, From _ the 
profits of its business during its history, 
it has given to the Church, in support of 
the superannuated ministers, bishops, and 
to meet other requisitions made by the 
General Conference, more than $5,000,000. 
But the crowning glory of this institution 
appears in the fact that it has sent forth to 
- Methodism and to its affiliated patronage 
a pure and uplifting literature to the value 
of not less than $85,000,000. 

_ This Concern has now a catalogue of 
imprint books of more than 3,000 numbers; 
publishes the leading theological review of 
the country; twelve weekly Church papers 
in different cities of the land; and sends 
out yearly vast volumes of Sunday school 
- literature represented by eighteen distinct 
publications. The parent house in New 
York, with its vigorous daughter, the 
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Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati, 
combined with six flourishing depositories 
distributed from Boston to San Francisco, 
make what is known to-day as the largest 
religious publishing house in the world. 
What is better, it seems in the light of 
reasonable possibilities to be but in the 
youthful beginnings of its great career. 
Surely, in the light of such results, it 
would not seem far astray if, for the 
founding of this institution, we should 
credit Asbury, Dickins, and their coworkers 
as having wrought in the spirit of a 
prophetic statesmanship. 

In the year 1786 Asbury, at the house of 
Thomas Crenshaw, in Hanover County,. 
Virginia, established the first Sunday school 
in America. This simple record signalized 
the beginning of another institution which 
has come to be of vast significance. Four 
years later, in 1790, the Conferences by. . 
concerted action voted to establish Sunday 
schools in connection with all places of 
public worship. Thus there was early called 
into requisition a great number of laymen. 
whose mission it was to teach gratis “poor 
children, white and black.” The Council 
—a special but short-lived organization of 
the period—was to “compile a proper 
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schoolbook to teach them learning and 
piety.” 

The Sunday school has become a uni- 
versal institution in American Christianity, 
but in no other Church has it taken on such 
dimensions as in Methodism. At this 
writing there is an enrolled Sunday school 
membership in the two episcopal Metho- 
disms, North and South, of 4,670,928. The 
“proper schoolbook” originally prepared to 
“teach learning and piety” has expanded 
into innumerable Sunday school libraries, 
_ and into numerous magazines for teachers 
and pupils, which represent a circulation 
of many millions of copies annually. The 
Sunday school has thus become in Metho- 
_ dism a vast training school in biblical 
knowledge and morals, a school from which 
multitudes of young people have graduated 
into useful church membership. 

Asbury, as itinerant superintendent, saw 
much of the poverty and privation suf- 
fered by his ministerial associates. His 
experience early prompted him to establish 
a ministerial aid society; and finally the 
historic “Chartered Fund,” an endowment 
which remains to the present day, was 
incorporated in Philadelphia in 1797. 

It is needless to speak of Asbury as the 
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organizer of missionary work. His entire 
life was spent on missionary ground. He 
was as abundant in missionary labors as 
was Paul, the great apostle to’ the Gentile 
world. 

Indeed, not to linger in the fruitful field 
which suggests this’ chapter, suffice it to 
say that if we to-day were to enumerate 
the institutions which have specially con- 
served and reinforced the life of Metho- 
dism, nearly all of them could be traced 
back, in germ at least, to the fertile brain 
of Asbury. It is not easy for the historian 
to overestimate the importance of such a 
man for the times in which he lived, and 
for the work which needed to be done. 
He was a wise master-builder, and Prov- 
idence ordained that he should be chief 
workman upon a great structure. The 
genius of Wesley in ecclesiastical states- 
manship has received highest recognition 
from most competent sources. It was well- 
nigh supreme, but, in the light of history, 
it is not easy to deny that for the needs of 
American Methodism the wisdom of 
Francis Asbury seems not inferior to that 
which is justly to be ascribed to Wesley 
himself, 





CHAPTER VIII 


ASBURY’S COWORKERS 


A REALLY great man, one born to be the 
creator and leader of large movements, is 
never alone in his greatness. Like a mag- 
net, he is sure to draw around him other 
men whose greatness is only relatively less 
than his own. Lincoln was rustic-born, 
bred in poverty, his school the most rudi- 
mentary, his forum the rude trial court of 
a frontier civilization, yet a man born to 
a mission so great as to make him ever- 
more the envy of kings. He never showed 
_ his greatness more clearly than when, sum- 
moned to the most stupendous, the most 
difficult, task that ever fell to an American 
tuler, he chose his advisers. 

Look at Carpenter’s immortal painting 
of Lincoln and his Cabinet: Lincoln, 
central in the group, saddest of the sad, 
mightiest of the mighty; and with him, 
Seward, scholarly, cultured, a trained 
master of statecraft, with a nose like that 
of an old Roman, and an eye to light the 
pathway of a nation; Chase, leaping full- 
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panoplied to his place; Stanton, his blood 
charged with iron and with a will inflex- 
ible as fate—these three: the first as prime 
minister to stand between the destinies of 
America and the thrones of the world; the 
second an imperial genius of finance who 
was to pilot the nation’s credit in safety 
through all the cyclonic and destructive seas 
of internecine strife; the third, he who 
through all the tragic days was to stand 
with unblanched cheek and unrelenting 
purpose, the peerless minister of war. 
These, and men like them, were the great 
characters without whose codperation 
Lincoln himself could never have suc- 
ceeded. They shared with him, though in 
lesser degree, a glory of achievement which 
has set their names in the firmament of 
history, bright and enduring as the stars, 

In like manner, a true standard of 
Asbury’s greatness is furnished in the char- 
acter of his coworkers, in the men who 
honored and acknowledged him as their 
leader. It may doubtless be said that these 
men were largely inspired to noblest life 
and deed by the heroic example of their 
leader himself. Be this as it may, it is true 
that many of Asbury’s associate workers 
proved themselves, by great sacrifices and 
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great achievements, worthy to share with 
him both heroic rank and fame. 
One of the most illustrious among these 
names is that of Jesse Lee. Born in Vir- 
ginia in 1758, fairly educated, diligently 
instructed in the principles of religion, with 
a voice sweet and trained to song, remark- 
ably quickwitted, vividly converted at 
fifteen, he preached the first sermon of his 
memorable ministry at the age of twenty- 
one, and was received into Conference 
membership at twenty-four. From the 
first he attracted attention as a preacher, 
and quickly rose to prominence in the 
_ denomination. Soon after the “Christmas 
Conference” he became for a while the 
traveling companion of Bishop Asbury. 
From 1786 to 1789 he traveled different 
circuits in Maryland and New Jersey. At 
the Conference of 1789 he was appointed 
to the Stamford Circuit of Connecticut, 
thus beginning his career as the founder 
and apostle of Methodism in New England, 
a territory in many respects the most dif- 
ficult for the introduction of Methodism of 
any yet undertaken. The dominant theol- 
ogy of New England was Calvinistic; 
mingled in the intellectual life of the people 
was also much of rationalistic skepticism. 
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Methodism met in the very social atmos- 
phere a large flavor of inhospitality 
against itself. Lee was often refused any 
church or house, and was obliged to intro- 
duce himself by preaching in the open air. 
The impression he made on such occasions 
is well described by a young eyewitness, 
who himself afterward became an illus- 
trious preacher. He says: “When he 
[Lee] stood up in the open air and began 
to sing, I knew not what it meant. I drew 
near, however, to listen, and thought the 
prayer was the best I had ever heard. 
When he entered upon the subject- 
matter of his text, it was with such an 
easy, natural flow of expression, and in 
such a tone of voice, that I could not refrain 
from weeping, and many others were 
affected in the same way. When he was 
done, and we had an opportunity of 
expressing our views to each other, it was . 
agreed that such a man had not visited New 
England since the days of Whitefield.” 
The spirit of Lee is well illustrated in a 
single entry in his journal. Having 
preached to a large congregation, he was 
obliged to ride through a storm, seeking 
shelter where he might find it. His entry 
for this occasion is: “My soul transplanted 
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- with joy, the snow falling, the wind blow- 
ing, prayer ascending, faith increasing, 
grace descending, heaven smiling, and love 
abounding.” For eleven years Lee con- 
tinued in New England. It was a period 
of hard labor, of much theological contro- 
versy, and not a little persecution; but at 
its close Methodism had in this territory a 
statistical record of fifty preachers and six 
thousand members. ‘ 

At the General Conference of 1800 Lee 
came within three votes of being elected 
bishop. He was largely instrumental in 
establishing the principle of the delegated 
General Conference. He wrote the first 
history of Methodism in America. He 
_ served three terms as chaplain of the House 
_ of Representatives, and one as chaplain of 
the Senate. His later ministry was spent 
mostly in the South. In 1808 he made a 
last visit throughout New England, which 
is described as “a humble but exultant 
religious ovation.” Near the close of an 
eloquent, tireless, and fruitful ministry of 
_ thirty-five years, he attended the funeral 
of his greatly venerated friend, Asbury, at 
Baltimore in 1816, and soon after, in the 
_ satne year, himself fell asleep at the age 
_ of fifty-eight. Thus went to his reward the 
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father of New England Methodism, a man 
of apostolic zeal, one whose record can 
-never perish. 

Another noted worker of early Metho- 
dist history was Freeborn Garrettson. 
Born in a prosperous New England home 
in 1752, after much mental struggle con- 
verted in 1775, he entered Conference the 
same year. At the time of his conversion 
he was a slave owner, but such was his 
conviction on entering the Christian life 
‘that he immediately emancipated his slaves. 
For fifty-two years his active ministry 
ranged from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Revivals, resulting in large acces- 
sions to the Church, characterized all of 
his appointments, and numerous church 
edifices were built under his leadership. 
During the period of the Revolutionary 
War he underwent much persecution. 
Once he was knocked from his horse by 
the stroke of a bludgeon, and, falling to the 
ground, was supposed to be dead. On 
another occasion he was arrested and put 
in jail for preaching, but from his cell he 
‘continued to preach to the throngs which 
gathered before his windows until his per- 
secutors were glad to give him his liberty. 
He was employed as the messenger sent 
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“as an arrow” by Coke and Asbury to sum- 
mon the preachers to the “Christmas Con- 
ference.” Appointed in charge at New 
York, he organized an evangelistic cam- 
paign which resulted in the successful 
planting of Methodism northward along 
the Hudson valley from New York city to 
Lake Champlain. He thus accomplished 


for eastern and northern New York much 


the same kind of work as that wrought by 
Jesse Lee for New England. 

We get some idea of his activity on this 
northern district—a kind of activity char- 
acteristic of his entire ministry—from a 
single entry in his journal. He says: “My 
custom was to go around the district every 


_three months, and then return to New York, 
_ where I commonly stayed about two weeks. 


In going once around I usually traveled 
about a thousand miles, and preached 


- upward of a hundred sermons.” Garrett- 


son was a man who by his abundant 
labors, eminent evangelistic success, and 
genial friendliness commanded for himself 
a host of admirers. He died at a ripe 
age, an acknowledged leader of the de- 
nomination, greatly honored and much 
lamented. 

_ A hero whose achievements, as a founder 
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of Methodism in regions beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, merit for him classification with 
Jesse Lee and Freeborn Garrettson is 
Francis Poythress. Born a Virginian, the 
inheritor of wealth, but of early dissipated ~ 
habits, he found purifying and saving 
health in 1772. Early thereafter joining 
the itinerant forces, in 1783 he crossed the 
Alleghenies, bearing with him the stand- 
ards of Methodism into the frontier 
settlements of Kentucky. For twelve 
years he labored with preémtiinent success, 
colonizing that great new country with 
Methodist societies, and giving his energies 
to the cause of education, until at last, over- 
wrought in body and mind, his life went 
out in the darkness of insanity, a martyr 
to his devotion. His real worth is indicated 
by the fact that Asbury desired that he 
might be elected a bishop. 

Richard Whatcoat, after most fruitful — 
labors extending over fifteen years in 
England, Ireland, and Wales, was selected 
by Wesley to assist Coke in the organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
From the “Christmas Conference” for 
most of the time for sixteen years he was 
a presiding elder. At the General Confer- 
ence of May, 1800, he was elected bishop. 
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He was a refined gentleman, of purest life, 
unfaltering courage, and in labors abun- 
dant. His gentleness combined with firm- 
‘ness, his saintliness coupled with practical 
wisdom, his unremitting devotion to duty, 
all conspired to command for him the high- 
est admiration and affection of his brethren. 
Boehm, who was present on the occasion 
when Whatcoat was ordained bishop by 
‘the imposition of the hands of Coke and 
Asbury, says, “Never were holier hands 
laid upon a holier head.” Six years later 
Bishop Asbury in preaching his funeral 
sermon said, “Such was his unabated char- 
ity, his ardent love to God and man, his 
patience and resignation amid the unavoid- 
able ills of life, that he always exempli- 
fied the tempers and conduct of a most 
devout servant of God and of an exem- 
-plary Christian minister.” Laban Clark 
said of him, “I think I may safely say, if 
I ever knew one who came up to Saint 
John’s description of a perfect man—one 
who bridled his tongue and kept in sub- 
jection his whole body—that man was 
Bishop Whatcoat.” Thus in its third 
bishop there was given to American 
Methodism a man who in great labors was 
not only a worthy peer, but who in the 
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priceless example of saintliness was pre- 
eminent among his brethren. 
Among the illustrious coworkers of 
Asbury’s later life may be named William 
McKendree. McKendree, like many of 
the great men in early Methodism, was born 
in Virginia. Carefully trained by upright 
parents in the faith of the English Church, 
his youth was one of exceptional morality. 
He was several years in the Revolutionary 
army, attaining to the rank of adjutant, 
and was present at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. At the age of thirty he was signally 
converted, and soon thereafter joined the 
itinerant ranks. He was of impressive 
figure, standing six feet high, muscular, 
fair of complexion, with black hair and 
blue eyes. His voice was full and musical, 
his power of mental analysis exceptional, 
his logic clear, and “his thoughts diamond- 
pointed. He never said foolish things— 
never weak, never even common things. 
There was thought in all his words, and 
wisdom in all his thoughts.” His piety 
was all-pervasive. “His imagination was 
grand and fervid, but always healthy; and 
could give to his knowledge the freshness 
of romance, or to his judgment the spell of 
prophecy.” Such were some of the qual- 
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ities of the man who was to be the great- 
est founder of Methodism in the Mississippi 
valley, and who for twenty-seven years was, 
all in all, the most eloquent bishop which 
_ the denomination has produced. 

The space allowed for these sketches will 
permit little more than the mere mention 
of such names as Enoch George, Robert R. 
Roberts, John Emory, John Dickins, 
Thomas Ware, Ezekiel Cooper, Hope Hull, 
and Benjamin Abbott. 

George and Roberts and Emory, by lives 
of consecrated endeavor and successful 
evangelistic ministries, so commended them- 
selves ‘to their brethren that each in turn 
was elected a bishop in the Church. 

Thomas Ware, whose travels as an evan- 
gelist for a period of forty years carried 
him into nearly all sections of the country, 
often exposing him not only to untold hard- 
ships but to great perils in the wilderness 
and from wild Indians, was one of the 
_ most heroic, eloquent, and successful in 
the illustrious company of pioneer evan- 
gelists. In the best biography written by 
any Methodist of his time he has not 
only given a vivid portrayal of his life, 
but has preserved in luminous sketches 
many biographical facts of early Metho- 
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history. 

Ezekiel Cooper, born in 1763 and living 
till 1847, was permitted to give to the 
Church a ministry of sixty-two years. 
Impressive and dignified in his personal 
bearing, affable and genial among his 
brethren, as a preacher often overwhelming 
in pathos, in knowledge a “living cyclo- 
pedia,” im judgment sound, in debate logical 
and irresistible, he was classed as one of the 
greatest pulpit orators of his time. 

John Dickins, born in London in 1746, 
a Student of Eton College, emigrating to 
America before the Revolutionary War, is 
spoken of im the Conference obituary as 
“one of the greatest characters that ever 
graced the pulpit or adorned the Society 
of Methodists.” “He was a man of class- 
ical learning, a sound divine, a rare 
counselor, and powerful preacher.” Re-- 
maining heroically at his post, he was a 
victim of yellow fever in Philadelphia m 
1798. : 
More than to any other one worker, the | 
credit for founding Methodism in the State 
of Georgia is due to Hope Hull. In all the | 
South, wherever Methodism was known, — 
his name was greatly venerated. Born on 
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the Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1763, he 
was received into the Baltimore Confer- 
ence in 1785. His rare eloquence and tact- 
fulness gave him immediate prominence. 
“He drew multitudes after him, who, dis- 
armed of their prejudices, were, under the 
influence of his discourses, like clay in the 
hands of the potter.” Under his ministry 
great numbers were won to the Christian 
life. His eloquence and success as a 
preacher were equaled by his zeal for edu- — 
cation. He was the first to establish under 
Methodist auspices an institution of higher 
education in the State of Georgia. He 
won a worthy place among his noble 
compeers, yet leaving behind him written 
- records hardly sufficient to preserve his 
name from oblivion. _ 

One of the most unique characters of 
these heroic days was Benjamin Abbott. 
Until forty years of age he passed his life 
in notorious wickedness. He was profane, 
a gambler, a drunkard, a fighter, fearing 
neither the living nor the dead. Through 
great mental turmoil he came into his 
religious experience, but the tempers and 
habits of Saul of Tarsus were not more 
changed in conversion than were those 
of Benjamin Abbott. The lion had be- 
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come a lamb, the swearer devout, the 
drunkard sober, the fighter a man of peace. 
Thereafter this illiterate, plain man, for a 
period of twenty-four years, moved and 
transformed by the great power through 
which he himself had been saved, preached 
almost daily to crowds of people who were 
singularly smitten under his discourses. 
The physical phenomenon of men and 
women falling helpless under powerful 
religious appeals was not a new thing. 
Under Whitefield’s ministry, and even 
Wesley’s, it was not uncommon, It was of 
frequent occurrence under Finney’s revival 
labors, but was a thing most common under 
Abbott’s preaching. The most hardened 
and wicked, as if smitten with apoplexy or 
sudden paralysis, would fall helpless to the 
floor; but it almost invariably resulted that 
when these persons came to they were in 
‘a condition of spiritual obedience, fre- 
quently of ecstatic joy, and physically 
unharmed. The ministry of this singular 
man was phenomenally fruitful. Long 
before his death he came everywhere to be 
honored and loved by the learned and the 
unlearned. His life became one of exalted 
piety, and he died sincerely mourned by 
many thousands, 
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Of the men above sketched, four of 
them, Dickins, Ware, Cooper, and Emory, 
became Agents of the Book Concern; and 
each in this office rendered a service worthy 
to make his name historic, 

This list of noble achievers might be 
enlarged indefinitely, but their numerous 
memorials would require volumes. The 
persons of whom this chapter treats were 
all ministers. Much might be written in just 
tribute of noble laymen who generously 
gave full and influential codperation to 
Asbury and his coworkers. The preachers, 
however, were the pioneers and leaders in 
the planting of Methodism in America, and 
it is the purpose of this chapter simply to 


. indicate something of the character of the 


heroic men in the midst of whom Asbury, 


as Napoleon among his great marshals, 
stood acknowledged as the supreme and 


directing mind. 
These early itinerants were the pioneers 


in what is now clearly seen to have been one 


of the greatest moral movements in Ameri- 


| can history. They were men whose conse- 
padi email whose wisdom, whose 
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CHAPTER IX 


PERSONAL TRAITS 

Tue life of a great man is usually many- 
sided. No record merely of one’s public 
or official career can furnish an adequate 
measurement of real character. What a 
man is in his private life, in his home, in 
his unrestrained relations with his intimate 
friends—this furnishes the criteria for a 
critical estimate of his real values. Knowl- 
edge of a man’s private life often gives an 
impression quite other and distinct from 
that which is furnished in his public actiy- 
ities. An idyllic scene has recently been 
presented in the press picturing the fore- 
most railroad autocrat of America play- 
ing on the floor with his little grandniece, 
giving his time lovingly and leisurely to 
the baby, while without is a committee of 
business men impatiently awaiting an inter- 
view. The Napoleonic conquest by this 
man of the railroad world may suggest 
something even hard and forbidding, but 
in the single scene on the floor with the 
baby there is material for an immortal 
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painting, one that would appeal to the heart 
in all homes. 

Asbury’s public and private life do not 
admit of as much contrast as might be 
portrayed in many another life history. He 
lived and died a bachelor. He gives his 
reason for this course. Beginning the life 
of a preacher at seventeen, he offered him- 
self to America. Thus far he thought that 
he had “reasons enough for a single life.” 
Originally he intended to return to Europe 
at the age of thirty, but the war came, and 
it was ten years before there ensued a 
settled, lasting peace. In this period he 
felt that he had no time to marry. At 
forty-ninee he was ordained bishop, an 
office which required of him constant and 
extended travel. Under these conditions, 
he says, he “could hardly expect to find a 
woman with grace enough to enable her to 
live but one week out of the fifty-two with 
her husband. Besides, what right has any 
man to take advantage of the affections of 
a woman, make her his wife, and by a 
voluntary absence subvert the whole order 
and economy of the marriage state, by 
separating those whom neither God, nature, 
nor the requirements of civil society permit 
to be put asunder? It is neither just nor 
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generous. I may add to this, that I had 
little money, and with this little admin- 
istered to the necessities of a beloved 
mother until I was fifty-seven.” Evidence 
is not wanting that Asbury was domestic 
and affectionate in his tastes, and if he 
had felt free to obey the promptings of 
his heart he might have found ideal happi- 
ness in a home of his own. He was a 
charming guest. In homes where he was 
familiar he was greatly loved by both old 
and young. He was a man of strong 
affections and intensely loyal in his friend- 
ships. He denied his heart the joys of 
marriage and of home from supreme 
motives of duty. He felt that the work to 
which God had called him was one which 
required of him an heroic and exclusive 
devotion. Indeed, he had seen that 
marriage by the preachers was usually 
fatal to their itinerant usefulness. They — 
did not receive money sufficient for the 
support of families. For this reason they 
were under the necessity when married of 
turning aside to other sources of support. 
The marriage and home ties made it also 
a double hardship for them to be continu- 
ously absent upon itinerant journeyings. 
Thus, it generally followed that marriage 
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meant for these early preachers enforced 
retirement from their itinerant activities. 
Asbury, in the depths of his soul, felt that 
on no account could he enter into any 
compact which would interfere with his 
mission as an itinerant evangelist, and so 
marriage was a fact which he deliberately 
eliminated from the scheme of his life. 
Unlike Wesley, Asbury did not have the 
advantages of a university training. His 
early school opportunities were compar- 
atively limited, but he developed for him- 
self a keen sense of the value and necessity 
of a well-stored and disciplined mind. As 
we have seen, the work of providing ade- 
quate systems of education for the people 
was one which, throughout his long min- 
istry, lay near to his heart. As for himself, 
he was a wide reader and a diligent student 
of questions of public interest. It was his 
habit to rise before five o’clock in the morn- 
ing for special study of the Bible. He 
says: “I find none like it, and find it of 
more consequence to the preacher to know 
his Bible well than all the languages or 
books of the world; for he is not to preach 
these, but the Word of God.” He acquired 
a considerable knowledge of the Latin 
language and literature, and he made him- 
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self so proficient in both Hebrew and Greek 
as to be able to read with facility the entire 
Bible in its original languages. His con- 
stant traveling companions, with which he 
held daily intercourse, were the Hebrew 
and Greek Testaments. In his journals he 
incidentally mentions more than one 
hundred volumes, embracing a wide variety 
of themes, which he had either read or 
studied. Constant reading combined with 
his power of acute observation gave him 
merited rank intellectually with the best- 
furnished minds. His wide reading 
together with his ubiquitous travels over 
the country made him one of the best- 
informed men of his day concerning all 
matters especially relating to the American 
people. 

In view of his vast preoccupation, his 
constant travels, spending his days on 
horseback and his nights mostly in the 
crowded cabins of the frontiersman, con- 
stantly preaching or supervising the affairs 
of the Societies, one can but wonder how 
he found time for reading or study at all. 
The fact of his varied intellectual attain- 
ments under these conditions furnishes 
one of the best proofs that could be asked 
of the intrinsic greatness of the man him- 
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self, of his imperial self-control. Let it 
not be forgotten that this man habitually 
arose at from four to five o’clock in the 
_ morning, and gave from three to four hours 
to prayer and study, and also as constantly, 
before retiring for the night, gave himself 
at least one hour to like pursuits. His 
intellectual attainments were no accident. 
To him belonged in superlative measure the 
will and the purpose which created amid 
the most forbidding conditions both the 
habits and opportunities out of which grew 
his own mental enrichment. 

No catalogue of Asbury’s personal traits 
which should omit his habit of piety could 
_be accepted as furnishing adequate mate- 
rial for a portrait of his character. This 

habit of piety was as deep as his very life 
itself. He seemed. well-nigh literally to 
fulfill the precept of Saint Paul to “pray 
without ceasing.” He was a true brother 
of Baxter, who “stained his study walls 
_ with the very breath of prayer.” 

His journals abound in quotations like 
the following: “I have given myself to 
private prayer seven times a day, .. . 
and while thus exercised my soul has been 
both quickened and purified.” “I purpose 
to rise at four o’clock as often as I can, 
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and spend two hours in prayer and medita- 
tion; . . . to take my room at eight, 
pray and meditate an hour. . . . All 
this I purpose to do when not traveling; 
but to rise at four every morning.” In 
what appears a day of special trial, he says: 
“Rose at five o’clock, and prayed six times, 
. but O! I pass through the fire day 
after day.” “I remember (in prayer) all 
the preachers and societies twice a day.” 
“Was under dejection; read thirty chapters 
of Isaiah; . . . intended to spend great 
part of the night in prayer, but felt weak 
through want of rest. I spent better than 
an hour in fervent prayer, and was much 
blessed, having my soul divinely filled with 
love when I lay down. Rose about five 
o’clock in better health; passed some time 
in fevent prayer for the whole work—the 
preachers and people.” “On my way to 
I. Malone’s my horse fell on the ice, and 
caught my leg under him. . . . I had 
presence of mind, and prayed as I fell. 
The snow being deep saved me from much 
damage.” “I received an abusive anony- 
mous letter. . . . I came from my 
knees to receive the letter, and having read 
it, I returned whence I came.” 
Like quotations could be indefinitely 
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multiplied. They simply illustrate a habit, 
deep and strong, which set through his 
entire religious life. Freeborn Garrettson 
said of him: “He prayed the best, and 
prayed the most, of any man I ever knew.” 
Among the many things which may have 
troubled Francis Asbury, temptation to 
doubt the value of prayer was not one of 
them. His conviction of direct personal 
communion with God through prayer was 
clear as the sunlight and as constant as 
his heart-beat. The fruitage of this con- 
viction clothed him in the presence of all 
beholders with the atmosphere of a seer 
and a saint. There could be no mistake. 
_ Whatever criticism, in other respects, the 
career of Asbury may have provoked from 
his fellows, it is certain that he passed his 
entire life in the white light of open 
publicity, giving everywhere the impression 
of a man who walked and talked with God. 

In the matter of his convictions Asbury 
was not of the invertebrate order of men, 
He was no neutral-minded saint. Prac- 
tically wise, never a fanatic, he had always 
the unyielding courage of his conviction. 
His firm quality in this respect is sufficiently 
illustrated by his attitude toward the 
single question of slavery. No question 
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in American history has perhaps been more 
productive of alienation and strife, none 
finally so costly in treasure and in blood as 
that of slavery. From the foundation of 
the Republic to the tragic end, slavery was 
the fruitful breeder of animosities, the one 
creator of that irrepressible conflict which 
threatened to cleave the nation in twain and 
whick finally armed section against section, 
entailing all the bitterness and indescribable 
ruin of fratricidal war. The selfish inter- 
ests of the slaveholder were always such as 
to make the discussion of the right or wrong 
of slavery in itself an exceedingly difficult 
and sensitive subject. It is a matter of 
history that for a large period in the slave- 
holding sections there was no toleration of 
free speech on this subject. Asbury did 
very much of his work in the South. He 
was intimately associated with many slave- . 
holders, but his personal attitude on the 
question of slavery was never by any mis- 
understood. The very thought of holding 
human beings in enforced bondage vexed 
his soul and grieved his heart. The fact 
of slavery was one which was discussed 
and condemned by the Annual Conferences 
as something which “is contrary to the 
laws of God, man, and nature, and hurtful 
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to society; contrary to the dictates of con- 
science and pure religion, and doing that 
which we would not others should do to 
us and ours.” Rules were adopted es- 
pecially prohibiting preachers from being 
slaveholders. Asbury himself sometimes 
encountered opposition, slaveholders in 
certain sections refusing to hear him 
preach. He, however, to the end of his life 
was unflinchingly true to his antislavery 
convictions. 

Asbury was a hero, himself the chosen 
leader of heroic men, but when we would 
measure his real heroism it nowhere, per- 
haps, appears more appreciably than when 

seen against the background of his almost 
habitual ill health. Wonderful as it may 
seem, much of the world’s best work has 
been done by persons always on the 
borders of physical invalidism. Charles 
Darwin, who revolutionized human phi- 
losophy as no other man of the nineteenth 
century, of all who have ever lived one of 
the most patient and exhaustive students of 
nature’s processes, wrought out his pro- 
digious lifework under the limitations of 
almost constant physical pain and weak- 
ness. Herbert Spencer wrote his great 
library of philosophical works, enriching 
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its pages throughout by innumerable facts 
and illustrations seemingly gathered from 
all sources of human knowledge, a com- 
bined result representing incredible dili- 
gence, and yet he achieved much or most 
of it all in years when his health was such 
as not to permit him at best to do more 
than one or two hours’ work in each day. 
Robert Hall, who in his generation for 
brilliant thought and convincing eloquence 
stood easily at the head of the English 
clergy, did much of his best thinking and 
work when suffering from severe spinal 
ailment. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
his wonderful novels—works which breathe 
from first to last the spirit of laughter, of 
good cheer and human kindliness, and 
which have given their author a lasting 
place in the love of all English readers— 
when ill health like a ghost was pursuing 
him into every clime. The refined soul of — 
Mrs. Browning soared in seraphic song 
when her frail body was vibrant to the 
throes of physical suffering. ; 
Few of the world’s workers, however, 
have reached so great achievement in the 
face of such physical difficulties as put their 
perpetual handicap upon Asbury. From 
his early American life he was an habitual 
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sufferer from malarial poison contracted 
in his journeyings by night and by day in 
all the climates of the new country. 
_ Through all the years he suffered much pain 
and great disability from rheumatism, 
incurred doubtless from his frequent 
exposure to storm and cold, to his sleeping 
in insanitary beds, and in no beds at all, 
he often being forced to sleep where night 
overtook him in the wilderness without other 
shelter than the overbranching trees. Yet 
this man, much of the time so ill as properly 
to excuse him from all effort, insisted upon 
riding and preaching even when the fever 
was rioting in his blood. History presents 
few, if any, more conspicuous examples 
‘of how an imperious will coupled with an 
all-compelling sense of duty may triumph 
_ over physical ills than is furnished in the 
career of Asbury. His activities were as 
ceaseless as the flow of rivers, and his 
achievements such as to be the envy and 
despair of the most robust and ambitious 
worker, and yet he accomplished much of — 
his phenomenal history in the years when 
he was crippled with pain, and his footsteps 
were unsteady from sheer physical infirmity. 
The momentum of work in him never 
diminished. He came to a point where he 
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had to be assisted to his bed; at which he 
had to be lifted from his carriage and 
carried to his pulpit, where sitting he would 
insist upon preaching the gospel of his 
Master. The passion of the preacher was 
so dominant within him that he never knew 
how to stop. He went on and on, until one 
day, in Richmond, Virginia, bent with age, 
scarred with lifelong battle, fighting for 
his very breath, he insisted, against the 
protest of his brethren, that he must be 
carried into the old Methodist church of 
the city that once again in that place so 
dear to him he might deliver his message. 
Here, in great physical weakness, he 
preached his last sermon. He was carried 
from the pulpit to his lodging, but before 
the sun of the following Sabbath had set, 
the indomitable and tired soul of Francis 


Asbury had gone to join the company of _ 


Wesley and of Coke. 


No discussion of Asbury’s personal qual-— 


ities should overlook the conscientious 


sense of obligation which always impelled — 
him, wherever opportunity offered, to 


render the service of a real minister of 


Christ to all, irrespective of their social or 
racial conditions, who might be in need of — 


such service. He had many friends among — 


| 
; 
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the most prosperous people living through- 
out the range of his wide circuits, but he 
was not a man ever to court the favor of 
the rich at the expense of service to the 
poorest and most unprivileged. 

We have seen how when on shipboard, 
amid the discomforts of the sea, he counted 
it both a duty and a privilege to preach 
frequently to the sailors. If anywhere in 
the range of his journeys he learned of an 
unfortunate criminal condemned to death, 
it was his custom to visit the prison of such 
a man that he might tell him of the love of 
One who could forget his own dying agony 
te forgive and to save a penitent thief. He 
frequently visited the jails and the poor- 
houses to preach to their inmates. He was 
imbued with such a Christlike sense of the 
intrinsic possibilities and value of the 
human soul that he counted it a divine 
opportunity to convey the tidings of salva- 
tion to any man, however destitute or for- 
lorn his condition. Asbury, in his capacity 
as a minister, believed that Christ loved 
every man enough to die for him; he 
believed in the possibilities of redemption 
for all men; hence, in his thought no man 
could be so worthless as to justify any 
neglect on his part to bring him under the 
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transforming power of the gospel. It was 
this kind of basic conviction, this divine 
giving of himself in service to the needy, 
that impressed all as they came in contact 
with Asbury’s personality that he was 
indeed a worthy exemplar of Him who 
though rich became poor, and was found in 
fashion as a servant that He might become 
the Saviour of men, Characters like this 
cannot die. The very memory of such 
must draw to itself more and more the 
veneration, the praise, and the honor of 
mankind. 

It has been charged that Asbury was an 
autocrat, imperious in spirit, and ambitious 
of personal power. It may be readily con- 
ceded that he could not fail to feel a grave 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
great work of which he was the acknowl- 
edged leader, and very largely the founder. _ 
From large experience he doubtless devel- 
oped much confidence in his own wisdom 
as administrator. He felt the ever-present 
necessity for wise and methodical direction 
of all the forces in the field that the work 
might always keep pace with its best pos- 
sibilities. He had the instincts of a great 
general who is always organizing his 
campaign for continuous conquest. The 
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very necessities of the work called imper- 
atively for a man of dominating personality. 
It would be absurd to assume that such a 
man could be unconscious of either his 
responsibility or his power. But that 
Francis Asbury was autocratic or impe- 
rious in any sense inconsistent with the 
holiest consecration of purpose or the 
highest fitness for leadership is not to be 
believed. . Leaders of great movements 
cannot be neutral characters. They must 
put the grip of giants both upon them- 
selves and upon their work. But Asbury’s 
soul ever lifting its cry heavenward, his 
tireless activities, his incredible toils and 
suffering for the sake of his Master’s 
kingdom, all stand forth in convincing 
denial of the assumption that he could have 
been dominated by any unworthy lust of 
power. 


CHAPTER X 
FRUITIONS AND CORONATION 


Aspury was ordained bishop December 
27, 1784. He died on the 31st of March, 
1816. He was thus a bishop in the Church 
for over thirty-one years, his activities as 
such extending for-a little more than fifteen 
years into the nineteenth century. In a 
previous chapter we have traced his typical 
movements as a bishop in the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. What he then 
was in devotion, in zeal, in incessant activ- 
ities, he continued to be to the end of his 
life. It is not necessary to renew, or to 
enlarge, the picture in this chapter. Asbury 
was fortunate—and in the fact the Church © 
was still more fortunate—in that he lived 
long enough to see embodied in the con- 
stitution of the Church those policies which 
his own broad experience and_ states- 
manlike wisdom pointed out as essential to 
the best life of the Church itself. He as no 
other individual, as probably not all other 
individuals combined, was the real founder 


of American Methodism. For the period 
118 | 
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of a whole generation he carried on his 
heart and directed the interests of this 
Church, his executive wisdom being well- 
nigh universally accepted and unquestioned 
as supreme. ? 

To the welfare of this Church he was 
as devotedly wedded as a man might be to 
the wife of his love. All the resources of 
his sane and fruitful mind he devoted 
zealously to promoting the stability, the 
enlargement, and the fruitfulness of 
Methodism. It was one of the rewards of 
his unparalleled sacrifices and services that 
he lived long enough to see this Church, the 
child of his heart, not only grown numer- 
ically great and of leading influence among 
the forces of American Christianity, but 
also stably intrenched in a constitutional 
order which was largely the outgrowth, as 
well as the fitting investiture, of its own 
vital genius. 

Among the questions which have always 
excited keen interest in Methodist polity is 
that of an elective presiding eldership. In 
the view of many it has always been felt 
that some kind of check should be put upon 
the absolute power of appointment by the 
bishop. A means of securing such check 
has been thought possible by clothing the 
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Annual Conferences with power to elect 
the bishops’ advisers, thus giving the 
presiding elders some codrdinate authority 
in the matter of appointing the preachers. 
This question excited most lively debate in 
nearly all the General Conferences. prior 
to the death of Asbury. 

But after his decease, when the potent 
spell of his personality was no longer 
present, this question more than ever came 
to the front. In the General Conference of 
1820 it was decided to inaugurate the 
elective presiding elder plan, but on refusal 
of Joshua Soule, who had been elected 
bishop, to be ordained with this rule in 
force, the action was suspended for four 
years, but at the Conference of 1824 was 
again referred, and was finally annulled 
in 1828. Thus the authority of the bishop 


to appoint his own cabinet advisers in the ~ 


Annual Conferences remains to the pres- 
ent, as from the beginning, unrestricted. 

A necessity which Asbury had long fore- 
seen, and provision for which he had greatly 
desired, was a delegated General Confer- 
ence. Prior to and including the Confer- 
ence of 1808, all the effective elders of the 
denomination were entitled to membership 
in the General Conference. It became 
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increasingly evident, however, both because 
of the great distances to be traveled and of 
the increasing number of elders, that it 
would become impracticable for the one 
legislative body of the Church to be con- 
tinued on this basis. Asbury and. other 
leading minds of the denomination had 
urged that the General Conference should 
be composed of a limited number of dele- 
gates elected on a given basis by the Annual 
Conferences. The Conference of 1808, 
meeting in Baltimore on May 6, was made 
up of one hundred and twenty-nine mem- 
bers. At this session it was decided that 
future General Conferences should be of a 
delegated character, the basis then adopted 
being not more than one representative for 
every five, nor less than one for every seven, 
members of an Annual Conference. 

At this Conference also were adopted, 
after most sifting discussion, what are 
familiarly known as the “Restrictive Rules,” 
a body of regulations which to the present 
day the Church has unquestioningly ac- 
cepted as of the nature of a fundamental 
constitution. The constitution thus pre- 
sented, on all questions to which it applies, 
is of supreme authority, its various features 
being subject to revision only upon a speci- 
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fied and concurrent action between. the 
General and Annual Conferences. 


What may be designated, in distinction _ 


from the fundamental constitution, as the 
statutory laws of the Church were of slow 
and evolutionary growth. At first the 
General Conference of 1784 adopted, so 
far as they were applicable to American 
Methodism, the regulations as set forth in 
the “Larger Minutes” of the Wesleyan 
Conference. But in the development of 
the American work it was found that many 
new regulations were needed. It was 
Asbury’s custom, as often as a new rule 
seemed required, to propose it to each of 
the Annual Conferences, and if approved 
by all the Conferences, it then became a 
rule of the Discipline. In this way there 
grew up a body of regulations, wholesome 
in character, and of binding force because 
having the sanction of all the Conferences. 

A fact concerning which Asbury became 
increasingly anxious as he felt himself com- 
ing under the limitations of age was the 
question of his successor. He knew that 
he must soon retire from his primacy in 
both authority and in labors. On whose 
shoulders could the mantle of this Elijali 
worthily fall? It justifies no attribution 
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of undue self-appreciation to Asbury that 
he himself was fully alive to the importance 
of this question. He could but know the 
supreme value to the denomination of a 
successor whose qualifications, whose 
motive and strength, would permit him 
‘very fully to take up the vast responsibility 
and work which he soon must lay down. 
It would seem no less than a divine super- 
vision that in the solution of this question 
Asbury was also to be made most happy. 
The same Conference which formulated 
the constitution adopted a resolution calling 
for the reinforcement of the episcopacy 
by the election of an additional bishop. 
When the ballot was counted it was found 
that the choice had fallen upon William 
McKendree. Of him we have already taken 
occasion to make a brief sketch. He was 
the providential man for the hour. Sinewy, 
with power for unlimited labors, tran- 
scendent as a preacher, well-nigh unrivaled 
in administrative ability, saintly in char- 
acter, Asbury, on measuring him for all 
and all, might in holy exultation have said 
with old Simeon, “Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” Fortunately, 
however, there were to be still several 
years in which he and his great successor 
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were to be privileged jointly to supervise 
the interests of the Church. 

The time has come when, however 
reluctantly, we must turn aside from the 
many allurements of our subject to bring 
this sketch to a close. We have-'seen 
something of the incessant travels, the 
herculean labors, the harassing cares, the 
burdensome responsibilities, through which 
this man wrought for a full half century. 
We might ask, What was his reward for 
it all? When we look at his financial com- 
pensation, it is clear that he labored under 
no mercenary motives. Through one-half 
of his life as a bishop he was allowed and 
received only sixty-four dollars a year and 
his actual traveling expenses. After 1800 
he received as salary eighty dollars a 
year. With this he had to provide him- 
self with his traveling outfit, his clothing, 
and his books. It would be tantamount to 
a petty slander to even think of him as 
doing his work in the spirit of a hireling. 
He belongs to the ranks of those great and 
exceptional souls who, divinely impassioned, 
have counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves, but who in a spirit of sublime 
self-forgetfulness have invested their all in 
a service for humanity. 
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Some measure of his achievements may 
be indicated by comparing the numerical 
status of the denomination at the begin- 
ning and at the close of his episcopal career. 
When at thirty-nine years of age he was 
ordained bishop the denomination com- 
prised but 80 preachers and less than 15,000 
members. When in his seventy-first year he 
dropped his mantle he was the acknowl- 
edged and venerated leader of more than 
211,000 Methodists and more than 700 
preachers. Stevens says: “He was, in fine, 
one of those men of extraordinary, of 
anomalous greatness, in estimating whom. 
the historian is compelled to use terms 
which would be irrelevant, as hyperbole, to 
most men with whom he has to deal. His 
discrimination of character was marvel- 
ous; his administrative talents would have 
placed him, in civil government or in war, 
by the side of Richelieu or Cesar, and his 
success placed him unquestionably at the 
head of the leading characters of American 
ecclesiastical history. No one man has 
done more for Christianity in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

We find him at last physically shattered, 
but still moved by an unquenched impulse 
of work, and still sustained by a sense of 
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the Divine Presence, In the last but one 
entry in his journal he says: “My consola- 
tions are great, TI live in God from moment 
to moment—broken to pieces,” 

We. have reviewed the circumstances 
under which he preached his last sermon, 
He died on the following Sunday, just a 
week after its delivery, Anxious to reach 
Baltimore for the approaching General 
Conference, he bade his friends in Rich- 
mond farewell, and with his faithful travel- 
ing companion, John Wesley Bond, he pro- 
ceeded northward; but on Friday evening, 
he stopped at the gate of his old friend, 
George Arnold, about twenty miles south 
of Fredericksburg, and his earthly travels 
were over, On the following Sabbath 
morning, sitting in his chair, and to the last 
giving clear affirmation of his comfort and 
trust in Christ, his head rested in the hands. 
of Bond, and Francis Asbury was dead, 

He was first buried in the family plot of 
his friend and host, Mr. George Arnold, A 
few weeks later, on petition of the laymen 
of Baltimore Methodism, the General Con- 
ference asked permission of Mr, Arnold to 
have the body moved that it might finally 
rest in Baltimore, the scene of so many of 
his activities and associations, The request 
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was granted, and on the toth of May the 
body, at the head of a procession composed 
of many of Asbury’s ministerial associates, 
and the entire General Conference, was 
borne for burial to the Eutaw Street 
Church, After a fitting and tender address 
by Bishop McKendree the remains were 
placed in the vault of the Church, Over 
the vault was later inscribed the following: 


Sacrep ‘to tris Mmory or 
REV. FRANCIS ASBURY, 
BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





He waa born in England, August 20, 17483 
Entered the Ministry at the age of seventeen; 
Came a Missionary to Amerloa tyyr} 

Waa ordained Bishop in this eity December ay, 17845 
Annually visited the Conferences in the United States; 
With much seal continued to “preach the word "’ 
Por more than half a century; 
and 
Literally ended his labora with hia life, 

Near Frederickaburg, Virginia, 

Tn the full triumph of falth, on the grat of Maroh, 1816, 
Aged yo yeara, 7 months, and xx days, 

His remains were deposited in this vault May ro, 1846, 
By the Genoral Conference thon sitting in this olty, 
Nis journals will exhibit to poutority 
His labors, hia difficulties, his sufferings, 

His patience, his perseverance, his love to God and man, 
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In June, 1854, the remains were removed 
to Mount Olivet Cemetery, where a suit- 
able monument erected by voluntary sub- 
scriptions of Baltimore Methodists marks 
the grave. Mount Olivet is a necropolis 
in which rest many of Methodism’s illus- 
trious dead. Here are the graves of Robert 
Strawbridge, Reuben Ellis, Wilson Lee, 
Jesse Lee, Hamilton Jefferson, John Hag- 
gerty, Abner Neal, James Smith, Enoch 
George, John Emory, Beverly Waugh, and 
other worthies of this glorious fellowship. 
It is fitting that here should be the final 
resting place of one who by common con- 
sent ranks as the greatest hero of Meth- 
odism. 
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